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|S ter making any definite decisions on building plans 


and gymnasium seating, be sure to contact one of 
the experienced Universal representatives listed below. 
He can show you how to... 


.make each building dollar go much farther; 


. reduce total gymnasium cubage, yet provide ample seating and 


maximum com fort; 


. assure big savings on construction and heating costs. 


Latest Unwersal catalog also free on request. Ask your 
nearest representative or write... 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
Champaign, Illinois 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


ARIZONA 


P.B.S.W. Supply & Equipment Co. 
530 West Washington Street 
Phoenix (Alpine 8-6661) 


ARKANSAS 


School Products Co. of Arkansas 
3018 West Capitol Street 
Little Rock (Mohawk 3-7566) 


CALIFORNIA 


American Seating Company 
North Sepule veda Boulevara 

E! Segundo Seo sages) 

(EAstgate 2.3924 

American sane Company 

701 Bayshore Boulevard 

San Francisco (JUniper 7-5940) 


COLORADO 


Pau! R. Spencer Company 
4000 York Street 
Denver 5 (Keystone 4-3293) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Walcott-Taylor Company 
Mills Building 
(Metropolitan 8.5846) 


GEORGIA 


American Seating Company 
354 Nelson Street, S. W. 
Atlanta (Jackson 3-1916) 


HAWAII 
R.C. Pullen Company 


1410 Kapiolani Boulevard 
Honolulu (99-5574) 


IDAHO 


Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Caldwell (9-7421) 


ILLINOIS 


Allied School Equipment, Inc. 


411 East Jefferson Street 
Springfield (4-9804) 


Warren Larson Company 
1216 South Delphia 
Park Ridge (Talcott 3-7212) 


INDIANA 


King Equipment Company 
340 West Main Street 
Danville (Sherwood 5-4288) 
lOWA 

J.S. Latta & Son 

909 West 23rd Street 

Cedar Falls (Colfax 6-3501) 
KANSAS 

Bubb & Thomson, Inc. 

603 Topeka Boulevard 

Topeka (2-1252) 


Bubb & Thom: 
1727 East Se 
Wichita (Amhers 


LOUISIANA 


MARYLAND | 
Walcott-Tay! or Company 
Mills Building 
Washington, D. C 
(Metropolitan 8-5846) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Twombley Associates, Inc. 
750 Main Street 
Winchester (6-4600 
MICHIGAN 
McFadden Corporation 
3011 East Saginaw 
Lansing 
Upper Peninsula Office 
Supply Co 
Marquette (Canal 6-2558) 


MINNESOTA 


A&C Sales Co 
6518 Walker Street 
Minneapolis 26 (West 9-6163) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Schoo! Supply Co 
116 East South Street 
Jackson (2.3346) 


MISSOURI 
Hicks-Ashby Company 


3006 Holmes Street 
Kansas City Vefferson 1-9220) 


MONTANA 


Colborn School Supply Co 
27th & Minneapolis Avenue 
Billings (6-67 28) 


NEBRASKA 


R. L. White Sales Company 
824 “O” Street 
Lincoln (2-1025) 


NEW MEXICO 


M. & W. Sporting Goods Co. 
414 West Copper Avenue 
Albuquerque (3-4433) 


NEW YORK 


Bradiey M. Layburn Company 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York City (Bryant 9-6774) 


W. G. S. Corporation 
1002 West High Terrace 
Syracuse (Hunter 8-7770) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Universal Equipment Company 
3709 Hillsboro Street 
Raleigh (Temple 2-3035) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Colborn School Supply Co. 
202 DeMars Avenue 
Grand Forks (4.5591) 


OHIO 


Folding Equipment Company 
3135 Goddard Road 
Toledo (Lawndale 6045) 


A. E. Gorling & Associates 
1010 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland (Superior 1-2747) 


r Company 
i ycamore Street 
imcinnati (DUnbar 1-2162) 


OKLAHOMA 
ma Seating Company 

Nest Main Street 
ty (Central 2 


OREGON 


Lowman & Hanford Company 
>) N. W. Industrial ae nue 
Portiar 1d (CApitol 8-282 


0459) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


American Seating Company 
16th at Hamilton 
Philadelphia (Locust 4-4325) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


American Seating Company 
928 Main Street 
Columbia (2-4336) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Midwest Beach Company 
222 South Phillips Avenue 
Sioux Falis (4.5853) 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga Products Company 
12th & Carter Streets 
Chattanooga (Amherst 6-1301) 


Highland Products Company 
720 South Gay Street 
Knoxville (3-9195) 


Nashville Products Company 
158 Second Avenue North 
Nashville (Alpine 6-5194) 


School Products Company 
1544 Madison Avenue 
Memphis (Broadway 6-4437) 


TEXAS 


American Seating Company 
2930 Canton Street 
Dalias (Riverside 1-4527) 


UTAH 


Hull Equipment Company 
16 “K" Street 
Salt Lake City (Empire 3-9128) 


VIRGINIA 


John H. Pence Company 
5107 Lakeside Avenue 
Richmond (84-3490) 


John H. Pence Company 
119 Church Avenue, East 
Roanoke (3-2434) 


WASHINGTON 


Lowman & Hanford Company 
1515 Second Avenue 
Seattie (Elliott 8870) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Kyle & Company 
Washington Ave. & Court St. 
Clarksburg (4-5481) 


WISCONSIN 


Chippewa Valley Sporting 
Goods Co. 

415 South Farwell Street 

Eau Claire (Temple 2.0795) 


W. L. Kittelberger 
2708 South 44th Street 
Milwaukee (Evergreen 3-4690) 





THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


HARRISON & ABRAMOVITZ & ABBE 
architects 

JAROS, BAUM & BOLLES 
mechanical engineers 

GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
gener il contractor 

Cc. H. CRONIN, ENC. 

plumbing contractor 

NEW YORK PLUMBERS 
SPECIALTIES CO., INC. 
plumbing wholesaler 


CORNING GLASS 
TOWER- 





ee or 


© EZRA STOLLER 


NEW JEWEL ON NEW YORK SKYLINE 


© Standing majestically at 717 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
is the 28-story office building of the Corning Glass 
Works. The main building, towering above the lower 
structures, is placed on the 30,000 square foot plot so 
that part of the entire frontage is left open for a pic- 
turesque pool and landscaping. The entire “skin,” both 
vision and non-vision areas, requires nearly 200,000 
square feet of green-tinted, heat absorbing glass. The 
building has year ‘round air-conditioning an. | 


/ 
SLOAN Ae nth 2 VALVES « 


s 365.000 square feet of office space, with windows 
permanently sealed for uniformity of appearance from 
the outside and freedom from dust and dirt inside. The 
main lobby and 100-foot corridor which joins entrances 
from two streets contains displays of the uses and his- 
tory of glass. Two banks of automatic elevators serve all 
floors. As are thousands of other fine office buildings, 
the magnificent Corning Glass Tower is completely 
equipped with sLOAN Flush VALVES. 

7 & 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO * ILLINOIS ———— 


Another achievement in efficiency, 


endurance 


and econ- 


omy is the SLOAN Act-O-Matic sHoweR HEAD, which is 


automatically self-cleaning each time it is used ! 
Architects and Engineers specify, 


ging. No dripping. 


No clog- 


and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 
Act-O-Matic —the better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 


Vol. 25, No. 3, September 1958 


For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 





Automatic Rinse Injector . 


.. fits any machine! 


FROM G@® RESEARCH CHEMISTS 


Accurate Rinse Injector 
Cuts Costs 25% 


Drymaster adds exactly the right amount 
of Rinse Dry to water automatically. 
Glasses, silverware, dishes come out 
bone dry and sparkiing every time. 
Eliminates toweling. Cuts handling and 
breakage as much as 25%. Fits any 
dish machine. Guaranteed. Automatic. 


FROM GB DISHROOM ENGINEERS 


Sure protection for 
your investment! 


For years, EL Dishroom Engineers have 
helped owners and operators save 
money by putting science to work. One 
operator recently started saving over 
$3,000 a month. This knowledge is yours 
—without charge. Don’t let the savings 
slip away! 


ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC. 


In Canada, Economics Laboratory (Canada) limited * In Sweden, Soilax AB 


Domestic and Latin American Sales Offices: 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS: Glen C. Turner, controller of Colorado 
State College at Greeley, refutes critics who regard all ivy in high- 
er education as poison. Mr. Turner has been a member of the ad- 
ministrative staff at Greeley since 1940, and before that was assist- 
ant dean of the graduate school of business administration of Har- 
vard University. He is a past president of the Western Association 
of College and University Business Officers . . . . John D. Millett, 
president of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, discusses a manage- 
ment philosophy adequate for an academic community, preliminary 
to a plea for the use of management consultants when the need 
arises. Prior to his appointment as president of Miami University, 
Dr. Millett served as executive director of the Commission for 
Financing Higher Education, which conducted exhaustive studies 
in the area of university finance and, aided by grants, published 11 
books on the subject . . . . John H. Butler, executive dean, San 
Francisco State College, has successfully developed a formula for 
the establishment of faculty offices in campus planning; he reports 
on the formula and his technics in this issue. 
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BOARD 
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RAYMOND Kerrier ... 
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... Rutgers University 
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CLARENCE SCHEPS ..... 
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Tulane University 
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. State College of Wash. 
Univ. of Illinois 
Winston Ciose .... Univ. of Minnesota 
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Temple University 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
University of Texas 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Managing Student Union 


Question: Our university of 5000 students 
is in the process of planning a student 
union building. There is some question as to 
whether this operation should become the 
responsibility of the vice president, the 
business manager, the dean of students, or 
the manager of auxiliary enterprises. What 
is the common and most desirable arrange- 
ment?—P.F. Ill. 

Answer: The description of duties 
of a union director in the Association 
of College Unions’ published pam- 
phlet on “Standards in College Union 
Work” says: 
the college president.” The associa- 


“Usually responsible to 


tion’s Standards pamphlet goes on to 
say: 

“It should be emphasized that there 
are—as in the conduct of the college as 
a whole—two staff functions to be per- 
formed in every union, large or small, 
each paralleling and supplementing 
the other and both under one direct- 
ing and coordinating head: (1) the 
educational function, which includes 
the direction of a recreation program 
for the campus and the counseling 
of students in social and recreational 
fields, and (2) the business and ad- 
ministrative function of operating the 
building plant and its varied services. 

“In practice (especially in small 
buildings) both educational and ad- 
ministrative functions are often dis- 
charged by the same personnel. 

“It should be pointed out that where 
these dual responsibilities are assumed 
in large measure by the same person 
it is often at the expense of one func- 
tion or the other, and that most unions 
have need for two types of personnel, 
each especially qualified and free, un- 
der the coordinating direction of the 
union director, to concentrate their ef- 
forts in either the educational or the 
management fields.” 

And the association’s manual on 
Operating College 
Union Buildings” adds: 


“Planning and 


“Though there are some discrepant 
points of view, some discrepant cases, 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have 
answered, send your query to 
COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago !1, Ill. 














the trend is toward greater recogni- 
tion of the educational potentialities 
of the union and consequently toward 
closer relationships of the union to the 
college’s educational organization and 
program. 

“For the most part, unions have 
been established as departments or di- 
visions of the college, coordinate with 
other student welfare and service de- 
partments and reporting to the presi- 
dent or to his representative (as, for 
example, to the business manager in 
business matters) .” 

In short, as far as line responsibility 
is concerned, the union director, un- 
der the currently widely held view of 
the union as an educational instru- 
mentality, is responsible to the presi- 
dent in educational and over-all pol- 
icv matters, and to the business man- 
ager in the conduct of business and 
financial affairs — much as deans and 
athletic directors are. 

However, so far as reporting and 
day-to-day administration are con- 
cerned, there is usually an intermedi- 
ate authority — the governing board 
of the union comprising representa- 
tives of the typical college groups 
which use the union (students, alum- 
ni and faculty). It is from this board 
that the director receives policy direc- 
tion and to which he first reports in 
most matters (ensuring along the way, 
however, that the union conforms to 
general college policy in financial and 
business matters). Again, the athletic 
director's situation is a parallel and 
precedent, in that the athletic director 
usually reports to the president and 
business office through an athletic 
council or board consisting of faculty, 
alumni and student representatives. 

The association’s manual makes note 
of the union governing board’s role as 
follows: 

“This general governing board or- 
dinarily has broad policy making func- 
tions (i.e. building membership and 
use, approval of student committee ap- 
pointments, and program budgets). It 
is directly responsible for the policies 
under which the union functions, but 
reports to the college administration 
and trustees, who are ultimately re- 
sponsible.” — Porter Butts, director, 
Wisconsin Union, University of Wis- 
consin. 
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Designs by Jorgen Hansen and Jens Thuesen 


DESIGN + UTILITY 








SLEEPING SEATING OFFICE 


Send me complete information ray 


HUNTINGTON Executive Furniture has an air of 
simple elegance + every functional feature, includ- 
ing lap drawer and pull-out trays. HUNTINGTON 
seating furniture has the same plus features. 


Name 

Company 

City 

Attach to your letterhead and mail to: 


HUNTINGTON FURNITURE COR- 
PORATION, Huntington, W. Virginia. 
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Today, even buildings with but 2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space can reap the labor-saving, cost-reducing benefits of 
combination-machine-scrubbing. Here's a Combination 
Scrubber-Vac, Finnell’s 418P at left, that’s specially designed 
for such buildings. This electric unit, with its 18-inch brush 
spread, cleans floors in approximately one-third the time re- 
quired with a conventional 18-inch machine and separate vac. 


The 418P applies the cleanser, scrubs, and picks up (damp- 
dries the floor)—all in one operation! Maintenance men like 
the convenience of working with this single unit...the thor- 
oughness with which it cleans. ..and the features that make 
the machine simple to operate. It’s self-propelled, and has a 
positive clutch. There are no switches to set for fast or slow — 
slight pressure of the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to 
desired rate. The powerful vac performs quietly. Compactly 
built, the 418P also serves advantageously in larger buildings 
for the care of floors in narrow aisles and congested areas, and 
is available on lease or purchase plan. 


Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and intermediate 
operations, and in gasoline or propane powered as well as electric 
models. From this complete line, you can choose the size and model 
that’s exactly right for your job (no need to over-buy or under-buy). 
It’s also good to know that a Finnell Floor Specialist and Engineer is 
nearby to help train your maintenance operators in the proper use of 
the machine and to make periodic check-ups. For demonstration, con- 
for dry work — steel sultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or 
wooling, et cetera (Powder Dispenser Finnell System, Inc., 4409 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices 
is an accessory) in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


Also can be used 


BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. NNE IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL 
Originators of Power Scrubbing and Polishing TMachines *r Floor 6 rabal i; 


For additional information, use postcard on page 99. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





Summa cum load 


A Volkswagen Station Wagon performs efficiently 
scores of tasks for colleges and universities. From 
quick pick-up and delivery service ...to student or 
faculty field trips, the Volkswagen is always a cam- 
pus favorite. Seats nine adults most comfortably. 


Besides Volkswagen's roomy and practical design, outstanding gas economy, ease of handling and 
parking, its great popularity is based on its remarkably low maintenance. The engineered depend- 
ability of every Volkswagen is backed up by world-famous @ service in all 49 states. When service 
is needed, every ® owner gets the best. The investment in a Volkswagen Station Wagon pays 
dividends. Real savings mile by mile add up year by year. Ask your authorized @ dealer to show 
you operating cost records. Every Volkswagen costs less to buy, run, and maintain. 


RUNS ON PENNIES, PARKS ON A DIME...DORIVES LIKE A MILLION! 


(X) voLKSWAGEN 
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William R. Cumerford 


Why don’t you talk to the men at Cumerford 
about raising the money? 


by William R. Cumerford, president, Cumerford Incorporated 


Cumerford executives are some- | 


times asked a pointed question that 
has concerned many a college pres- 
ident. This question is: 

“How will we collect the pledges 


after you bring them in?” 


Our answer here is three-fold: 
1) Cumerford campaigns have a 
remarkably low pledge shrinkage 








of only 2.8% over the past ten 
years! 2) The pledge collection 
system we have devised is unique, 
effective and designed for easy 
follow-through by your own staff. 
3) We review pledge collections 
with you every six months at our 
expense for the total pledge period 
to see that the money keeps coming. 


; use postcard on page 99. 





Why don’t you talk to the men 
at Cumerford about raising the 
money? Cumerford Incorporated, 
fund-raising, 912 Baltimore Ave- 
nue, Kansas City 5, Missouri. BAI- 
timore 1-4686. Send today for 
your copy of our “Brief Guide To 
Fund-Raising.” There is no cost 
or obligation involved. 
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Your Sure Profit Maker... 
HEINZ Cream of Tomato Soup 


One of 21 Great-Tasting Heinz Soups 





hen you have Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup on your menu 
you’re assured of more sales . . . bigger profits. Your 
customers know and like the better taste of Heinz Cream of 
Tomato Soup. It’s smooth . . . and so rich with real tomato flavor. 


e Heinz offers you 21 popular soups to add variety and appeal to 
your menu. All are prepared by Heinz Master Chefs from highest- 
quality ingredients. By serving Heinz Soups you cut kitchen 
waste. You avoid leftover losses, save on labor costs. 


e And preparation is quick and easy. 


Each 51-oz. tin makes 17 delicious 6-oz. 

servings .. . gives you absolute portion- 

cost control. Order Heinz Chef-Size 

Soups next time your salesman calls. 
CONDENSED 


TOM: 70 
TOMATO Our Business Is To Make 


Your Business Better 
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HEINZ \o7] 


CHEF-SIZE SOUPS 


Cream of Tomato e Vegetable 
Chicken Noodle e Beef 
Chicken Vegetable « Bean 
Vegetarian Vegetable 
Chicken Rice e Genuine Turtle 
Split Pea « Chicken Gumbo 
Cream of Chicken « Consommé 
Clam Chowder « Beef Noodle 
Cream of Mushroom 
Turkey Noodle « Cream of Pea 
Minestrone ¢ Vegetable Beef 


Cream of Celery 





For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 








for users of underground piping systems... 


Now... :.: the first time, basic principles used by 


10 


Ric-wiL for decades are supported by extensive 

independent research. These principles are brought 

out in Technical Reprint #16, issued as a compila- 

tion of the results of a survey by the Building 

Research Advisory Board, of the National Academy 

of Sciences and tests made by the National Bureau 

of Standards. These criteria are also the basis of 

new Guide Specifications issued by several Federal 

Agencies, all of which include the basic principles 

of Ric-wiL Prefabricated Insulated Piping Systems. 

This survey is of such magnitude that it required 

over 2,000 man-hours and some 2,500 pages of 

documents and tests. 

All tests of a conduit system required by the survey 

and specifications have been completed by Ric-wiL 

and an approved independent testing laboratory has Part of test equipment built by Ric-wil in 
certified that Ric-wiL Systems comply. Write, wire QUALIFICATION TEST PROGRAM. 


or phone for complete information. Ask for Ric-wik Catalog on 


: bs complete line of systems available. 
Quality Piping Systems... 
... of Exceptionally High Thermal Efficiency 


SINCE 1910 


ererasricareo INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 


BARBERTON, OHIO 
IN CANADA: THE Ric-wiL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


See our catalog in Sweet's and Engineers’ Product File 


For additional information, use postcard on page 99. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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ry. 
The complete line of Libbey Columbian Tumblers provides 
the right glass for every beverage. And because they're Heat- 
Treated, these tumblers stand up under hard usage . . . deliver 
an amazing number of servings to assure operating economy. 
Economy is assured by the famous Libbey guarantee: “A new 
glass if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips.” 
The attractive shape of Columbian Tumblers lends beauty 

to table settings, and every glass can be decorated with your 
crest or design for added prestige and distinction. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SURVEY 


Check the durability and economy of Columbian Tumblers 
from the Heat-Treated mark on the bottom of every tumbler. 
Left number shows the year of manufacture, and right desig- 
nates the quarter. 

An audit of Libbey Heat-Treated DATED Glassware in 


restaurants of 7 major cities showed an average of 1,650 serv- 





ings per tumbler at a cost of 5.2 cents per thousand servings. 
See your Libbey Supply Dealer for details or write to Libbey 
Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





Columbian Tumblers are available in a full range of 
nine sizes from 5-oz. to 12-0z 


H.T. No. 1833 H.T. No. 1821 H.T. No. 1820 H.T.No. 1818 H.T.No. 1810 H.T.No. 1816 H.1.No.1825  H.T.No.1808  4H.T. No. 1806 
8 oz. 


5 oz. 6 oz. 7 oz. 8 oz. 9 oz. 9 oz. 10 oz. 12 ot. 


LIBBEY HEAT-TREATED GLASSWARE O WENS -TLLI NOIS 


AN (1) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


12 For additional information, use postcard on page 99. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





CUSTOM APPEARANCE ... UNLIMITED FLEXIBILITY 


MASS-PRODUCTION ECONOMY 
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CUSTOM ZnjoDULAR cafeterias by Bastian-Blessing 


Bastian-Blessing’s ingenious Custom-Modular design principle means that 
you now can have a cafeteria line with impressive custom design, and incom- 
parable quality—without a “custom” price penalty! It’s as simple as A-B-C: 


Send for new catalog No. C-400 . . . showing revolutionary new Custom- oT a8. 

Modular cafeteria food-service equipment. Write on your letterhead: The 

Bastian-Blessing Co., 4205 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Ill., Dept. 6-1. BA ST IAN-BLE S S IN G 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Fountain and Counter Fooa-Service Equipment 
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Making schools better 
is this man’s job! 


He's the Honeywell man who works closely 
with your architect and builder to see that 
your Honeywell control systems are properly 
applied and installed. His responsibility 
never ends either, because he, and thousands 
of Honeywell men like him, are ready to give 
you instant, expert service from 112 service 
ofhices—as close as your phone. 


For additional information, use postcard on page 99. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





in school control systems, 


Honeywell Clockmaster Systems 


® Provide handsome clocks in 9", 12”, 15” or 
18” dials, flush or surface mounted. 

© Easy installation—standard plug-and-socket 
connections. No soldering 

© Simplified link-chain programming. Easy to 
read, understand, set. Trouble-free. 

* Optional spring-reserve power unit. Keeps 
master clock running during power failure. 

® Signal duration easily varied. Surface switch 
permits signal duration 2 to 25 seconds. 


THE HONEYWELL 
CLOCKMASTER™ 


The Clockmaster, Honeywell's newest addition to its line of electrical systems 
for schools, represents another important step in Honeywell's overall program 
for schools. The program itself is based on Honeywell's thorough apprecia- 
tion of schools’ operational needs and is primarily designed to permit better 
education by providing the finest control facilities in school plants. 


Now with the Honeywell systems shown on this page, your school gets 
the special benefits that only Honeywell can give: 1) your school management 
benefits from simplified operational functions; 2) your student body benefits 
from a better, more flexible learning environment; and 3) your taxpayers 
benefit from the performance and durability of quality products tailored to fit 
your school’s particular needs. In addition Honeywell offers the most com- 
prehensive maintenance program in the industry—periodic inspections, emer- 
gency service and the replacement of worn equipment. For more complete 
details on any of Honeywell's electrical systems for schools, call your local 
Honeywell office or write Minneapolis-Honeywell, Dept. CB-9-133, Minne- 
apolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell Fire Detection and Alarm System 


© Locates fire by numbered light. 

© Reports fires automatically both 
within building and to local fire station. 
© Transmits alarms even with ground 
or break in detection circuit. 

© Operates on stand-by battery in case 
of power failure 

© Easy to install. Detectors fit stand- 
ard 3” box or plaster ring. 


* Trademark 
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Honeywell Light-Saver* 


® Phototubes and control panel auto- 
matically turn artificial lights on and 
off as needed to supplement daylight. 
© Tests prove savings as high as 80% 
on lighting bills. 

© Helps teacher use natural lighting 
to fullest advantage. 

© Honeywell helps with application 
and installation. 

® Honeywell offers lifetime mainte- 
nance contract. 


Honeywell 
Fut we Couttol 


For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 15 
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If they awarded degrees in food service... 


UFS specialists could cover their walls! 


Our people are all graduates of commercial res- 
taurant operations. After ‘“‘graduation,”’ they all 
completed “‘post-graduate’”’ work in student food 
service. Now their specialized talent and training 
can work for you. 


If you’re besieged by the details of student 
food service, UFS offers you relief, respite, and a 
profitable solution to every problem. UFS service 
includes: 


* Expert counsel based on vast experience in 
operating successful college food service units 

* Freedom from all management and supervision 
problems involved in student food service 

* A complete service including menu planning, 
food purchases, hiring and training of personnel 

*® Your own choice of plan—personally tailored 
to suit your exact needs 


What are your questions? The man from UFS is 
the man with the answers. He’s coming your way 
—so look for him. Or better still, contact us and 
we'll route him your way immediately. 


For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 


Remember— UFS assumes all the respon- 
sibility, but you retain the authority. We 
await your inquiry. 


University 


Food Services 


Institutional Management 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


A DIVISION OF JOHN R. THOMPSON CO. 
“MEALS FOR AMERICA'S MILLIONS” 
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No Federal Scholarships, 
Thank You! 


V. RAYMOND EDMAN 
President, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. 


EXPEDIENCY IS A POOR SUBSTITUTE FOR PRINCIPLE, even 
in time of great emergency. Impatient expediency, how- 
ever well intended and heroic, can harm the victim 
rather than help. 

Emergencies are not uncommon in higher education. 
Seldom are times so uneventful that colleges and uni- 
versities can proceed on an even course. The past 
proves that sound principles of administration and 
organization have steered us through rocky channels 
and heavy storms while expediency has brought dis- 
aster to an otherwise sturdy craft. 

The present hue and cry for federal scholarship aid 
is among the most recent panaceas proposed for higher 
education. Scholarship aid is not a federal responsibil- 
ity. Such was the judgment of the founding fathers in 
preparing our federal Constitution, and wisely so. The 
issue was raised by Edmund Randolph in the Virginia 
Plan at the outset of the Constitutional Convention 
which proposed that a national university be included 
within the powers of the new federal Congress. On two 
later occasions the same proposition in substance was 
urged by James Madison and Charles Pinckney; how- 
ever, the majority of states represented were opposed 
to federal intrusion into the area of education. 

Contrariwise, the Northwest Ordinance passed by 
the Confederation Congress in that same year, 1787, 
made wise provision that education should be the re- 
sponsibility of the states and the subdivisions thereof, 
in addition to what had been done by individuals over 
the generations of colonial experience. Declaring that 
“religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall be forever 
encouraged,” the ordinance provided that school lands 
be set aside in each township of states to be organized 
in the Northwest Territory. 

The federal government, established by the Constitu- 
tion in 1787, made wise provision for a division of 
powers between national and state governments. There 
was no grant to Congress in Article I, Section 8, which 
lists the powers of the Congress, to provide for educa- 
tion of the people. That responsibility was left to the 
states and the citizens. Such was the part of wisdom be- 
cause local government and public-spirited individuals 
are much closer to the people in their respective com- 
munities than is the national government. Some states 
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have established a scholarship program with real effec- 
tiveness, such as has long been the experience in New 
York, and more recently in Illinois, and elsewhere. The 
federal government has enough problems to face at 
home and abroad without trying to add higher educa- 
tion to its headaches. 

Scholarship aid is a family responsibility. When the 
parents are deeply desirous that every child have every 
available educational opportunity, when they are will- 
ing to make real sacrifice and suffer hardship for the 
welfare of the children, and when in turn the children 
are willing to help to the utmost by part-time employ- 
ment, there is no limit to the extent of education that 
can be achieved. Inner motivation is far more impor- 
tant for young people of college age than is outward 
affluence or subsidy. Young people from humble cir- 
cumstances have reached the summit of academic suc- 
cess because they and their parents were willing to face 
the sacrifices necessary thereto. 

Scholarship aid is also a philanthropic responsibil- 
ity. Resources are produced by individuals, industry, 
agriculture, commerce. The government as such pro- 
duces no wealth; it only spends the money that the cit- 
izens contribute in the form of taxes. Federal scholar- 
ships will create the illusion that academic bounty 
comes from government bureaucracy; that Washington 
is the source and support of American citizens. 

Contrariwise, American young people should know 
that scholarship aid is available from wealth produced 
by American industriousness and ingenuity. Those who 
produce the resources available for schoiarship aid 
should have credit therefor. American philanthropy, as 
represented by industry, foundations and individuals, 
can and will provide the scholarship aid needed for 
earnest and deserving young Americans. It should be 
the part of the federal government to encourage that 
philanthropy by favorable tax laws, by economy and 
frugality. 

Industry is willing and able to help not only the stu- 
dents who deserve scholarship aid, but also the colleges 
and universities in their expanding program for higher 
education. But industry and private citizens have the 
right to make careful inquiry into the financial integ- 
rity and efficiency of a given college, so as to be sure 
its academic program is effective and its financial pol- 
icy sound. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Study Now, Pay Later 


NE of the significant trends in fiscal administration in 

colleges and universities is the increasing frequency 
with which loan programs are being developed to assist 
college students in financing their education. 

Some of these programs are being developed by the col- 
leges, some by commercial loan organizations, and others 
through regional and state sponsorship. 

In Massachusetts, an organization named HELP (High- 
er Education Loan Plan) is now in operation. It is a state 
chartered but privately financed corporation that will guar- 
antee up to 80 per cent of loans made to college students 
by local banks. The banks, in turn, make available loans 
up to $1500 on a low interest rate. According to the July 
1958 bulletin from the American College Public Relations 
Association Development Section, HELP in its first 14 
months of operation guaranteed $904,400 worth of loans 
to 1982 students at 90 colleges. 

A similar program will be in operation this year in 
Maine and another one in New York State. The program 
in New York State, however, will have its loans guaran- 
teed by the state rather than from private sources, such as 
the Massachusetts and Maine loan programs. 

The New York State Education Assistance Program 
was a creation of the 1957 state legislature in New York, 
and is a nonprofit program which, though created by the 
state, is administered by leading citizens. According to the 
4.C.P.R.A. bulletin: “The loans are made by commercial 
banks in New York State which have signed a contract with 
them and have the guarantee of the corporation. Under 
the plan, qualified students borrow from the bank on 
promissory notes as needed for each term during the 
school year. Maximum loan amounts are as follows: fresh- 
man year, $500; second year, $750; third year, $750; 
fourth and graduate years, $1000. Loans may not total 
more than $5000 for any student. Monthly repayment of 
capital starts three months after graduation or termination 
of study, and may be normally spread over a six-year 
period. The rate of interest is 4 per cent.” 

“College Educations Assured” is a low monthly payment 
plan, developed by the Indiana National Bank of Indian- 
apolis, which is being made available to colleges in Indi- 
ana. More than a third of the institutions have agreed to 
cooperate in the program, and it is expected that the rest 
of the group will offer the plan to their students at a later 
date. 

Under the College Educations Assured plan, the Indi- 
ana National Bank will make payments to the selected 
colleges in the parent’s name for credit to their son’s or 
daughter's account. A total of $6000 may be paid over the 
four years the son or daughter is in college — $1500 per 


year. Payments by the parents to the bank may be budg- 
eted over a period as long as six years. 

Should the bank’s payment to the college for credit to 
the student's account be greater than the charges against 
his account, the college returns the difference to the stu- 
dent for use in meeting other expenses. If the bank’s pay- 
ments are less than the charge against the student’s ac- 
count, the parent or student pays the difference direct to 
the college. Life insurance for the payee is also incor- 
porated as a part of the College Educations Assured plan. 

In an economy that operates on financial credit such as 
is true in America, it seems reasonable to make higher ed- 
ucation available on such a basis. Higher education is not 
a commodity that depreciates in value, as do household 
appliances and automobiles. It is an investment that has 
an appreciating value and is certainly a justifiable objec- 
tive for a loan program. It is encouraging to note that the 
new loan programs emphasize initiative by private enter- 
prise and state government, without federal sponsorship. 


Management Data 
OLLEGE business managers need comparative data for 
budget planning and management purposes. Starting 
in 1940, the late Charles W. Hoff, vice president of the 
University of Omaha, compiled these data under the spon- 
sorship of the Central Association of College and Univer- 
sity Business Officers. 

In 1955, the Office of Education was asked to provide 
such data at the request of the National Federation of Col- 
lege and University Business Officers Associations. Under 
the leadership of Dr. W. Robert Bokelman such a study, 
known as “Higher Education Planning and Management 
Data,” was released as Circular No. 517 of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare last spring. 

The Budget Bureau has challenged the necessity of such 
a study for future years in view of the biennial study of 
faculty salaries made by the National Education Associa- 
tion. Responsible business officers point out that the data 
requested by the U.S.O.E. are much broader in scope than 
those furnished by the N.E.A. 

This year’s study of the staff salaries, board and room 
charges, and other normative data has been approved by 
the Budget Bureau. Future approval appears to be con- 
tingent upon the opinions of college business executives as 
to whether the U.S.O.E. study meets a need, does not du- 
plicate other studies on the subject, and is helpful in budg- 
et determination at individual institutions. Dr. Ernest V. 
Hollis is reported to be interested in hearing from college 
business officers as to whether the comparative salaries 
study should be continued as an annual service of the U.S. 
Office of Education. 
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VERY college expects its business 

manager to be tough-minded about 
costs. When expansive ideas are 
abroad it is assumed that there is at 
least one officer in higher education 
ready to protect donors and govern- 
ments against heedless expenditure for 
traditional accouterments. 

To us business officers, therefore, 
come any number of plausible as 
well as wishful schemes for budget 
cutting. Are we not the people most 
receptive to suggestions about how 
to make savings? 

If you react as I do, however, 
sometimes you will bridle at the sage- 
ly delivered advice we get on just 
where and how to pick up a lot of 
extra dollars. The act of economizing 
in education is an extremely difficult 
procedure to assess objectively. Often 
what seems quantitatively to yield 
nice expense reductions may actually 
result qualitatively in a marked de- 
terioration of the service we provide. 

Take, for example, one of those 
glossy suggestions we are hearing so 
frequently today. In these coming 
years of inordinate expansion we 
must, the argument goes, rid higher 
education of the burden it bears to 
maintain an ornate physical plant. 
Sweeping lawns, flowering shrubs, 
ornamental edifices, well naturally, 
these are pretty. But really, the ob- 
jector asks, don’t you think they are 
wholly extraneous to education’s job? 
With land space at a premium, with 
funds all too short for laboratory and 
classroom needs, we must, the critics 
aver, shake off the fixation that has 
led us to perpetuate a campus con- 
ceived as a lofty monument and 
managed as a huge private park. 

Objective analysis of function, ac- 
cording to the pitch, will bring us 
simpler structures, broad concourses 
for surging student populations, multi- 
plied occupancy of building floors. 
The aim is to get fully utilized space 
neatly chopped up into units called 
“student stations,” “stack levels,” and 
“faculty office area.” 

Cathedral Gothic must be super- 
seded by modular design. Deep boom- 
ing chimes, wind-swayed elms, vistas 
of blue spruce, hedges of lilac—these 
are vestigial; they belong to an era 
when the business of education was 
less urgent. Memorial columns are out 
of keeping with a plant which from 


From an address given before the 
Western Association of College and 
Business Officers, 1958. 


here on out will be inadequate to great psychological appeal. Taxpayers 
meet the grim demands for national react with sharp suspicion to the 


with the mystical rites of a flirtation resenting any appendages that con- 
walk, with the amenities and attitudes _ ceivably might be stripped off. Corpo- . 
of a leisured elite; the chore of the rate and private donors are increas- 
day is to bring a mass of young peo- ingly skeptical of the way the aca- 
ple up to technical competence and demic mind performs in disposing 
sophisticated citizenship with a mini- of each extra million dollars of care- 
mum of nonsense. 
Do these notions amaze us? They expensive acre of landscaped campus 
do, but perhaps they should not. The somehow belies the urgency of appeals 
sentiment that would strip our for support. 
campus down to a batch of cubicles 


run on a “bare bones budget” has  ivied towers comes to higher educa- 
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In Defense of 
Ivory Towers 























GLEN C. TURNER 
Controller, Colorado State College, Greeley 






































Education must have done mounting bill for higher education, 
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Oddly, advocating the abolition of 
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tion at a time when trends every- 
where else appear to be moving in 
an opposite direction. Industry, which 
vesterday tolerated ivy only on the 
walls of distilleries, is now ready to 
make the manufacturing environment 
less harsh. Factories no longer need to 
be so drastically utilitarian that a blade 
of grass in their precincts 1s taken as 
evidence of an impending bankruptcy. 
Belching smoke, once synonymous 
with prosperity, today connotes inefti- 
cient operation New plant districts vie 
with suburbia for esthetic appeal. 
Managements want the imaginatively 
created factory to be an insignia of 
distinction in the city, a model to 
visitors, a 


customers, a mecca for 


sign of progress before competitors. 


And There Is More 


Nor is this all. No self-respecting 
giant corporation would now be with- 
center where neat 


out its research 


laboratories are interspersed with 
fountains, boxwood-bordered avenues 
and flowering crab. Camshafts are 
designed by General Motors where 
the view of the worker is out toward 
rolling knolls; glass technology is 
demonstrated by Corning to executive 
workshoppers who meet in sumptuous 
surroundings; groceries are bought in 
huge Safeway shopping centers where 
trading is done just off multicolored 
patios; Connecticut General's insur- 
ance workers check their electronic 
computers in an atmosphere open to 
an eve inviting countryside. About the 
time when it grows suspect for higher 
education, adapting natural beauty has 
become good business for industry. 

not alone in 


Corporations are 


swinging toward a harmonized en- 


vironment; noneducational public 
agencies are reaching out to blend 
functional adaptations with esthetic 
values. Turnpikes exploit the terrain 
over which they pass and diligently 
insulate the motorist from ugly deface- 
the Cities 
pointing development commissions to 
face-lifting for blighted 


downtown 


ments of land. are ap- 


undertake 


areas and_ soot-scarred 


districts. Public utilities are dressing 
up steam generating facilities, while 
great dams have become model rec- 
Just 


business makes new assaults on drab- 


reational areas when public 


ness, however, higher education is 
solemnly told its gracious campus is 
merely a frill! 

Thus far, the drive to disembellish 
Cranbrook 


the 


Hall has not impressed 


architects and engineers very 
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much. Happily, these professionals 
who design ever more dramatic plants 
are not intending to abandon an in- 
tegration of their offerings with the 
landscape. Cool as they are to the 
perpetuation of Doric pillars, Nor- 
man turrets, French Provincial roofs 
and Tudor paneling, these college 
advisers have no enthusiasm whatso- 
ever for the 


adapted so widely and unavoidably 


boxlike structures 
by the mushrooming public schools. 

Campus planners still have an urge 
to create distinctive designs. Using 
monolithic piles, carefully pitched 
roof elevations, properly selected na- 
tive materials, they seek integrity and 
the 


Choices of plastics, ceramics, steel 


coherence over whole campus. 


sheet, stone and glass get painstak- 
ing attention. If with 
underdeveloped artistic sense shudder 


some of us 
at the adviser’s bondage to show- 
cases and flamingo decor, we 
that 
a more beautiful as 
utilitarian 


none- 


theless concede our architects 


want well as a 
more college. Perhaps 
these gentlemen are our future bul- 
wark against the experts who know 
with such certainty how to make the 
campus an economical wonder. 
Quite logically, the business officer 
should join any movement that slices 
chunks off that distressing 
figure called “overhead.” When fac- 
ulty and students are at stake, vast 


sizable 


expenditures for other components 
in education will have to disappear. 


How Much Could Be Saved? 


How much, really, could be saved 
by stripping off the ivy from mid- 
Victorian monstrosities? Would hordes 
of eager students get a finer advanced 
education when the acres about them 
ire denuded the azalea bushes 
perish? Well, hardly! All we have to 
what 


and 


do to see minuscule amounts 
can be recaptured for the budget 
by firing the groundsmen is to take 
a long look at our budget ratios. 
Accounting will differ, but if we 
take the interquartile range of col- 
lege experience, I think we will find 
that for all physical plant operation 
we are spending per annum some- 
$50 $150 
full-time equivalent student, some- 


where between and per 
thing, that is, in the neighborhood 
of 6 per cent to 18 per cent of our 
budgeted expenditures. These sums 
cover custodial services, minor non- 
educational equipment, repairs, sup- 
plies, routine trash pickup, and hun- 


dreds of other indispensable services 


provided away ahead of the point 
where the dollar is taken for campus 
beautification. 

In my own institution, loose book- 
keeping permits me to calculate for 
1957-58 that our “extravagance” in 
keeping up 88 acres of grounds cov- 
ered with 52 permanent buildings 
required the “squandering” of $13.63 
per student, less than half of what 
we expend on health 
student counseling and 
about what we spend for utilities or 
janitorial For all 


libraries or 
service or 


service. physical 


plant M. & O. we find in 1957-58 
that $89.06 per student is necessary, 


a sum representing only 17.7 per cent 


of the total educational budget. 


Poor Economy 

By a ruthless program of deivyfica- 
tion, I estimate that we might save 
somewhere $25,000 and 
$32,000 a year—maybe as much as 
1% per cent of our annual expenditures. 
These “amazing” economies could be 
duplicated in a few other Rocky 
Mountain institutions. The University 
of Colorado, whose spectacular colors 


between 


and extraordinary vistas you saw in 
a movie, “The Glenn Miller Story,” 
could be uglified with a yearly saving 
of about $8 per student. Perhaps 
another $5 per student per annum 
could be picked up there if the har- 
monized buildings of native pink- 
gray sandstone were built from ce- 
ment block. 

Undoubtedly a few universities and 
colleges may be devoting a dispropor- 
tionate amount of their budget to land 
and structural adornments. Expendi- 
tures for physical plant exceeding 
$200 per student per vear deserve 
scrutiny. Even here, however, the bas- 
ic solution may be to get full utiliza- 
tion of area by expanding the student 
population in preference to the retire- 
ment of campus acreage and buildings 
from care. 

For every college handicapped by 
a wealth of campus facilities, 10 need 
to reach out for added space. Some- 
where each year dozens of universi- 
ties under 
their 
tion, to provide new sites for con- 
feeble at- 
tack on the parking problem, to de- 


are pressure to protect 


neighborhoods from deteriora- 
struction, to make some 
vise exercise area for intramurals, to 
isolate such incompatible programs 
as cacophoneous music studios and 
machine throbbing laboratories. 

As business officers, we should be as 


prone to enhance educational income 
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as we are to effect reductions in ex- 
pense. In that regard, rewards from 
the 
amined closely enough. Students are 


ivied tower have not been ex- 
permanently attached to a college by 
many things: terrific ideas, unusual 
personalities met, great teachers, stir- 
ring episodes—and an affection for an 
attractive place. We must not dis- 
count, either, the appeal a handsome 
campus has for a prospective donor. 
The conscience of a giver has been 
known to awake when charmed by the 
flaming tints of turning ivy when fall 
days arrive. Who, in fact, has not felt 
the spell cast by the aisles of varie- 
gated shade through which the com- 
mencement procession winds on its 
way to the amphitheater? V.I.P.’s re- 
member also! 

If one wants to test the vigor of 
these emotional appeals negatively, 
he has only to suggest to the alumni 
that Old Main be razed. Every col- 
lege president, mindful of job se- 
curity, knows that he can denude 50 
courses of content more readily than 
he can destroy 50 trees afflicted with 
scale. Examples abound of bequests 
to our colleges and universities made 
by some never-met friend who was 
impressed by his contact with higher 
education. The codicil of our bene- 
factor’s will y states that, 
cause he once studied in Carter Hall, 


merely be- 


he wants it to be properly equipped. 


Nostalgia for Small Campus 


It would take an astute business 
officer indeed to calculate just what 
a pleasing campus costs on 4d net 
basis. Imponderable as the answer 
may be, nonetheless, do know 
that stark 


surroundings seldom invite the spirit 


we 


quarters and untended 


of man toward identification with a 
spiritual home. For such reasons, the 
small liberal arts campus enthralls 
its students while the city university, 
despite its opportunities, accumu- 
lates little affection. On the whole, in- 
stitutions are entrusted with treasure 
only so long as their esthetic sense 
is vigorous. 

But we need not think solely of 
the old grad in such crass terms. The 
high school senior chooses his college 
and continues to revere it in part be- 
cause arch and cornice are im- 
pregnated with the past generation’s 
The playing fields of 
Eton were supposed to have molded 
the Great Britain. Little 
wonder then that the Stanford Farm, 


the Harvard Yard, or 


aspirations. 
rulers of 
the Princeton 
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and untended 
roundings seldom invite man toward 
identification with a spiritual home. 


Stark quarters sur- 


Quad have some of the credit for in- 


fluencing those who once strolled 
through them. 

To provide a proper defense for 
persisting in the retention of ivied 
towers, we as business officers may 
do several things: 

1. High priority in campus beau- 
tification must be given to simple 
matters of orderliness and cleanliness. 
It never sets well with one’s con- 
stituency to contemplate the omni- 
present cigaret butt and blown news- 
paper while some artistic laborer 
across the way is growing rare species 
All of us the 
spectacle of an untidy front door to 
our buildings while listening to the 
the 


choice Japanese gingkos he has been 


of roses. have seen 


plant superintendent boast of 


able to grow. Policing the grounds is 
dull work but of 
portance. 


2. Campus maintenance must never 


tremendous im- 


carry the aspect of a boon-doggling en- 
deavor. Efficient and trained workers 
must be hired and kept under vigilant 
supervision. They must have proper 
tools for the job. Adequate machinery 
put in the workers’ hands will keep up 
output and reduce labor expense. 

3. Landscape planning dedicated 
to seek simplicity in servicing build- 
ing approaches and campus niches 
may conserve many dollars later on. 
Hard choices are often necessary be- 
tween perennials and annuals; be- 
tween broad-turfed expanses and 
labyrinths where even a hand mower 
cannot penetrate; between the poured 
slab and a frequent resodding of 


footworn sections. In a day of mech- 


anization, workers will ride the sulky 





of a power cutter but will stoop to 
trim a Lucidium privet only at gun- 
point! Modern campus care is possi- 
ble only if the planting fits well with 
the resources of the grounds force. 
Beware the consultant who disdains 
a consideration of the man-hour in- 
vestment inherent in his layouts! 

4. Try to have one down-on-the- 
knees person in the organization sufti- 
ciently in love with nature’s phenom- 
ena to make a career study of his job. 
Happy the college that 
proudly can display the handiwork of 
its gardener-foreman. The man and 


indeed is 


his output are both prizes. 

5. Watch to see that old sections 
of the campus compare well with the 
new. Every segment deserves equally 
meticulous care. Too many incongrui- 
ties appear between the landscaping 
and structural characteristics of our 
untidied ancient and spotless modern 
plants. The business officer, through 
the capital budget, can see to it that 
slick, new quarters are not odiously 
contrasted with the appearance of the 
rest of the campus. 

6. Let us appeal to students to 
respect the campus. Orientation week 
may conducted tours with 
subtle teaching about the history and 
traditions of the environment. Every 
occasion open to us can be used to 
inculcate reverence for the true beau- 
ty of the campus. 


include 


Books and Brains Not All 

In conclusion, I ask: Do our critics 
who consider all ivy poison actually 
know what they are talking about, 
or are they just enamored with an 
unexamined that books and 
brains are the only ingredients of an 
education? All anxiety concerning ivy 


notion 


halls may, if the psyche is probed, 
turn out to be something I have sug- 
gested it is, an uneasiness and dis- 
tress over what ivy connotes: an edu- 
cation pursued with detachment, a 
quest to know at a pace that is de- 
liberate without distractions, a 
situation properly disrespectful of all 
but a quiet search for learning and a 
worth-while life. 


and 


The college's business department 
should higher education’s 
world wants to hold on to a beautiful 
That 
a student forever 


realize 


environment. rarest of 


will 


things 
cherish and 
support is a freedom 


nurtured in a setting of culture. We 


sense of 


are concerned with the “soft sell.” 
Let us plant more ivy; it is the source 
of our strength! a 
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The Joh of Management 


JOHN D. MILLETT 


President, Miami University, 


ie UNDERTAKING to formulate 

a philosophy of management for 
colleges and universities, it is well 
to begin with the concept of the 
academic communitv. This community 
consists of certain highly interrelated 
but 


elements. 


nonetheless distinct component 
Let us begin by 
The Tre- 
search staff is the very essence of the 


considering the 


faculty and 


instructional 
academic function. Above all else, a 
college or university is a company of 
Without them, there is no 
institution of higher learning. 


scholars. 
Fur- 
thermore, the concept of scholarship 
a long and rich tradition. The 
scholar respects his heritage, and ex- 


has 


pects others to respect it too. 
The concept of authority is fear- 
ful to The 


necessarily hostile 


scholars. scholar is not 
to authority in 
political society or economic society, 


but he 


cannot survive in an aca- 
demic society in which authority 
rules reason. The academic com- 


munity accordingly is one that affords 
a wide the 


in the pursuit of truth. Cooperation 


tolerance to individual 


and mutual respect play their parts 
in the functioning of the college or 


From a paper presented at the 30th 
annual meeting of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers, Dallas, 1958. It is in sub- 
stance the concluding chapter of a re- 
port prepared by Dr. Millett for the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. 
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University or college management is different. The university 


is not a hierarchy of power relationships like a business 


enterprise. Rather it is an academic community made up 


of highly interrelated but distinct component elements. Of these 


there are five: faculty, student body, alumni, specialized 


services, and trustees. The authority of management thus becomes 


the authority of leadership and the authority of service. 


Oxford, Ohio 


universitv, but a company of scholars 
is by no means intermeshed with the 
same fine degree of mutual effort as 
characterizes a production line. 

In the second place, colleges and 
universities consist of a body of stu- 
dents. If 


business 


higher education were a 
would be 

But so 
simple a relationship by no means 
the the 
dent body within a college or uni- 


service, students 


thought of as customers. 


characterizes status of stu- 
versity. To be sure, some element of 
involved. 
The student pays the institution cer- 
tain fees and other charges. But the 
institution 


a monetary transaction is 


does satis- 


faction with the service rendered. 


not guarantee 
not free to select 
any sequence of course studies that 
suits his fancy. He is not free to at- 
tend classes as he pleases. He is not 


The student is 


free to attend classes regardless of 
his performance. the 
student must abide by certain stand- 


Furthermore, 


ards of social conduct, especially in 
a residential college or university. 


Otherwise, student 


his status as a 
mav be terminated. 

Beyond these special aspects of 
the relationship of the student within 
the academic institution, students as 
a group maintain a certain corporate 
existence. Organization is a vital 
characteristic of life, and 
within some degree students expect 
their social behavior to be recognized 
and even supported by the institu- 
tion of which they are a part. 


student 


In the third place, there are the 
alumni. Individually and collectivel) 
alumni mav exercise a considerable in 
fluence upon the life of a college 
Sometimes such influence is exercised 
through the power of gifts. Sometimes 
such influence is exercised through 
open criticism, which may prove em- 
barrassing, even harassing on occasion 
The constant need of educational insti- 
tutions for gift income and endowment 
necessarily predisposes the college or 
university to listen to the opinions of 
its alumni. 

In the fourth place, there is the 
constituent element of the American 
college or university almost univer- 
sally designated “the Administration.” 
This element is composed organiza- 
tionally of certain groups who special- 
ize in the exercise of particular su- 
pervisory activities and in the per- 
formance of particular services. The 
specialized interests of Administra- 
tion are quite well summarized in 
terms of educational 
policies and programs, student so- 
cial life, affairs, 
affairs, and public relations. These 
specialized interests are expected to 
be welded together into some degree 
of common purpose and harmony 
by a president, the chief administra- 
tive officer of a college or university. 

Finally, there are the trustees. Le- 
gally, the corporate existence of an 
educational institution is vested 
completely in the trustees. In the 
terms of formal authority, faculty, 


academic or 


financial business 
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The concept of authority is fearful to scholars. 


students, alumni and Administration 
are equally and fully responsible to 
the trustees. The power of trustees is 
theoretically absolute. 

In practice, trustees exercise no 
such authority as they might in theory 
had to 


nize the peculiar status in the aca- 


claim. Trustees have recog- 
demic community asserted by faculty, 
students and alumni. Partly, trustees 
have given this recognition because 
they have come to realize that there 
are limits to their own personal com- 
petence. Partly, trustees have given 
this 


no acceptable alternative. 


recognition because there was 

Irustees cannot claim the special- 
ized talents required in the search 
for truth, either in the preservation 
of knowledge or in the advancement 
of knowledge. Trustees cannot insist 
that 


form of group activity. Trustees can- 


students shall refrain from any 
not ignore alumni. And however sub- 
ordinate to trustee decision making 
may be the position of the adminis- 
staff, 


of authority must be delegated to a 


trative a considerable degree 
president and his associates if the in- 
stitutional life of a college or univer- 
sity is to continue. 

This organizational structure of an 
academic community is notable for 
two very special characteristics. The 
constituent parts are quite highly 
differentiated, with a substantial de- 
gree interest evidenced 
among the parts but with a fine sense 
of separate identity nonetheless prev- 


of common 
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alent. This high degree of differen- 
reflects different 
functions. In the second place, the 


tiation their very 
academic community is able to sur- 


vive as an institutional arrangement 
of vigor and utility only by the mu- 
tual good will and tolerance of each 
the 


Immutable principles or absolute po- 


constituent element for other. 
sitions claimed by any one part in 
the 


make life in 


relation to other parts would 


the academic 
community intolerabie. The price of 


quickly 


institutional existence for a college or 


university is flexibility among the 


constituent parts. 


Outline of Organization 
Here 


organizational structure of the 


then in brief outline is the 
aca- 
demic community. It is a peculiar 
institution, 


social possessing a_ re- 


markable degree of social cohesion 
and at the same time a considerable 
pluralism of power. In a way the aca- 
reflect 


a single social grouping such as an in- 


demic community does not 
dividual economic enterprise so much 
microcosm the 
itself. 

If then we acquire some compre- 


as it represents in 


structure of a free society 


hension of the peculiar characteristics 
of the academic community as a so- 
cial organization, we must inquire: 
How is this organization managed? 

The principal mistake, made in 
many discussions of college or uni- 
versity management I believe, is the 
disposition to identify management 





the Administration ele- 


ment of the academic community. 


solely with 
This mistake arises from a failure to 
comprehend clearly the peculiar pat- 
tern of organization within a college 
or university. If I may revert to a 
political analogy—which may well be 
pardoned, I 


hope, in a_ political 


scientist—-the Administration of a 
college or university is more nearly 
to be compared with political lead- 
than 
with the management element in a 


ership in government rather 
business corporation. 

My meaning may perhaps be made 
somewhat clearer by two examples. 
The faculty is ordinarily expected to 
fix its educational objectives and edu- 
cational standards. Administration 
may endeavor to provide leadership 
in this task, but 
must persuade, even cajole. It must 


it cannot order. It 


inspire and exhort. Similarly, insofar 
as student social life is concerned, 
the Administration may guide, sug- 
With faculty and 
trustee approval, the Administration 


gest and urge. 


may establish certain fixed rules of 
expected social conduct and demand 
a general, formal observance of them. 
But these rules are difficult to enforce 
unless they obtain some degree of 
social acceptance by students them- 
selves. 

A management philosophy ade- 
quate for the academic community 
will 


tributes. 


have one of two at- 
Either the 


philosophy recognizes a process of 


have to 


management 


direction and operation within each 
of the five 
the academic community, or the man- 


constituent elements of 
agement philosophy equated with the 
status of the Administration accepts 
substantial limitation upon its formal 
authority. I believe a meaningful 
management philosophy for an aca- 
demic community can be constructed 
that will limits to 
authority of Administration. 
Let us acknowledge that there is 
a system of management provided 
within the company of scholars who 
comprise the faculty of a college or 
university. Let us acknowledge that 
there is a 


recognize the 


system of management 
within the student body of a college 
Both careful 
consideration in any comprehensive 


or university. deserve 


study of the academic community. 

But it 
ment in which we find a considerable 
degree of formality in structure and a 
considerable degree of systematic op- 
eration. The work performed is more 


is the Administration ele- 
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readily defined within the usual man- 
agement conceptions ot purpose and 
process Moreover, in constructing a 
management philosophy for the Ad- 
ministration, we can erect a system 
embracing the entire academic com- 
munity. We must simply be cautious 
this 


authoritarian terms. 


to understand system in non- 


I'wo words best express the role 


of Administration in the academic 


community: “direction” and “facili- 
tate.” 
Administration has an immense 


opportunity to direct the life of an 


academic community. Insofar as aca- 
demic policies and programs are con- 
cerned, the Administration must help 
formulate broad objectives. Standards 
of admission may be developed with 
faculty 


they are applied by the Administra- 


consultation and advice, but 


tion. Student academic counseling 1S 
performed by the faculty, but it is 
encouraged or allowed to deteriorate 
by the financial and academic stimu- 
that 
The quality of instruction is affected 


lation Administration provides. 
by the care with which Administration 
approves departmental recommenda- 
tions for appointment. The curricu- 
lum for various instructional programs 
is determined by faculty action, but 
Administration can press for adjust- 
ments. And it can use its influence to 
achieve satisfactory or unsatisfactory 


working conditions for the faculty. 


Makes and Executes Budget 


Indeed, Administration is the ele- 


ment of the academic community 


which controls the most important 
single tool of management: the budg- 
et. To some extent the faculty may 
participate in budget decisions, but 
in the final analysis it is the Admin- 
istration, supported by the trustees, 
that makes and executes the budget. 
In large part, salary standard, the 
policy on merit increases, the pro- 
vision of instructional assistance, and 
the extent of fringe benefits in terms 
of retirement allowances and_in- 
surance protection—all of these are 
set by Administration action. Many, 
perhaps all, of these decisions will 
ordinarily involve degree of 
faculty consultation. But the final ac- 
tion is still that of the Administration, 
with the approval of the trustees. 
It is difficult to believe that any 
more powerful technic of manage- 


some 


ment could be desired in an academic 
community than that provided by 
the control of the financial resources 
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of an institution. Rules of tenure may 
protect faculty members from arbi- 
trary dismissal and in spirit protect 
them from reduction in 
salary. But these are of slight im- 
portance to faculty or Administration 
when the crucial 


arbitrary 


issues are the re- 
cruitment and retention of faculty 
talent in a shortage market of edu- 
cated personnel. It is how well Ad- 
ministration rises to this challenge, 
and how far it is able to lead in im- 
proving the other cir- 
cumstances of the faculty that will 
determine the welfare of a particular 


financial and 


college or university. 

The second descriptive term for 
“facili- 
The responsibility of Adminis- 


Administration is the word 
tate.” 
tration is to help faculty, students, 
alumni and others to accomplish the 
objectives of an educational institu- 
tion. This help is rendered in many 
ways—by purchasing supplies, by 
maintaining and repairing the phvsi- 
cal plant, by operating residence halls 
and other facilities for the social and 
recreational needs of students and 
staff, by recruiting and placing non- 
academic personnel, by maintaining 
central records of students, by pub- 
lishing bulletins, by publicizing ma- 
jor activities, and by providing im- 
proved facilities for instruction and 
either 
make or break an institution by the 
wal 


research. Administration can 
it handles the central activities 
it is expected to perform. 

No management need is greater 
in an academic community than to 
cultivate a sense of service within 
the Administration. To be sure, the 
demands are always greater than the 
ivailable resources. No college or 
university is ever able to provide all 
the equipment, all the space, all the 
assistance that faculty members de- 
sire for their instruction and research. 
No college or university can feed the 
students filet mignon every night, 
or make available rooms for every 
desired social occasion, or provide 
a telephone for every student! 
Limited resources must be allocated 
to the most urgent requirements and 
must be utilized with reason. 

On occasion those who control the 
limited become 
harassed to the point of indifference 
or actual hostility to all their clients. 
After a while there is scarcely a need 
that has not been heard before, a 
complaint that one has 
deavored to satisfy before, an urgent 


appeal for special consideration this 


use of resources 


not en- 


that has not found 
quickly forgotten on all such pre- 


vious 


one time one 


occasions. If administrators in 


an academic community and_ else- 
where are frequently regarded as a 
hard-bitten lot lack 


of human kindness or reasonableness, 


who semblance 
it is because experience has tended 
to make them that w ay. 

It takes constant effort by all who 
are involved in the Administration 
of an academic community to culti- 
vate a continuing awareness of the 
fact that the responsibility of man- 
agement is to facilitate the realization 
of that 
system of 
afford to 


routine, 


community's objectives. A 
management 
treat 


every 


can never 


every problem as 
person as a selfish 
cheat, every request as unreasonable. 
The job of management is to be help- 
ful, as helpful as possible under all 
circumstances. And at the same time 
management needs a sense of humor 


and of perspective 


Authority of Management 


If there is to be a philosophy of 
the 
constituent 


management then for Adminis- 


tration as a element of 
the academic community, it may be 
found in the kind of direction it pro- 
vides kind of facilitating 
service it renders. The authority of 


and the 


management is the authority of lead- 
ership and the authority of service. 
The responsibility of management is 
to perform these two basic functions 
in a manner satisfactory to all other 
constituent elements of the academic 
community insofar as power rela- 
tionships are concerned. 

in the third place, we must under- 
stand that the goal of management 
improvement in an organization is to 
advance the quality of management. 
The end of management is effective 
performance, not just of the work 
of management itself, but of the 
work of the social group as a whole. 

Effective performance is not some 
absolute that can be clearly and ob- 
jectively determined at any time or 
place. In large part effective per- 
formance by management is a subjec- 
tive judgment. Yet there is a certain 
amount of comparative experience in 
human _ institutions 
of both inductive and de- 
ductive reasoning that suggest to us 
certain guidelines for more effective 
performance by management. © 


and a_ certain 


amount 


Next Month: How the Management 
Consultant Can Assist Administration 
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Not foolproof, but the next thing to it 





Formula for Faculty Offices 


JOHN H. BUTLER 
Executive Dean 
San Francisco State College 


OLLEGES 


organized so they 


and universities are 
can be ad- 
ministered. They are administered so 
that faculty can teach and students 
can learn. By the same token, college 
and university buildings are con- 
structed to facilitate the best possible 
teaching-learning processes. The most 
important buildings on any campus 
are those that house the instructional 
functions, the classroom buildings. 
If teaching and learning consti- 
tute an integrated process, class- 
room buildings should be so designed 
as to integrate the classrooms, where 
a part of the process of teaching- 
learning goes on, with the faculty 
offices, where the other part of the 


process functions. 


Ideal Arrangement Too Costly 
Ideally, every member of the faculty 
should have his own classroom and 
adjacent office. The element of cost 
makes this impossible. The next best 
thing is to place faculty offices as 
near as possible to the classrooms 
where teaching goes on. Unfortunate- 
ly, there is a growing tendency for 
college and university administrators 
to ignore this simple fundamental. 
Faculty offices are expensive to 
build. At 100 net square feet (130 
gross) and at an average total cost 
of $25 per must 
spend about $3250 to provide office 
quarters for one faculty member. We 


square foot, we 
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This formula, plus expert planning for flexibility, 


will result in classroom buildings in which 


there will never be any appreciable shortage 


or surplus of office space. 


that it is difficult 
to design a classroom building so as 


will grant, also, 
to bring faculty offices immediately 
adjacent to classrooms. We hold, how- 
ever, that it is quite possible to design 
classroom buildings so as to get fac- 
ulty offices very near to classrooms. 
We cannot justify the growing prac- 
tice of isolating faculty offices in dis- 
tant wings or locating them on top 
floors of classroom buildings. Finally, 
we cannot approve the rapidly 
spreading practice of designing sep- 
arate faculty office buildings, often 
far removed from the classrooms 
where their occupants teach. 
Situations that call for some degree 
of isolation of faculty offices from 
classrooms may exist—a building that 
must be remodeled, a building addi- 
tion, a limited site. Usually, one or 
both of two factors lead to the faculty 
office wing, the faculty office floor, 
and the deplorable faculty office 
building: (1) the inability of admin- 
istrators to estimate the number of 
faculty offices needed for the class- 
room building, and (2) the in- 
ability of the same administrators to 
help the architect plan classroom 
buildings so flexible that they can be 
easily remodeled to provide more or 
fewer offices, as the passing years 
change the instructional function of 
the building, the teaching load, or 
other factors that upset the original 
balance of offices and classrooms. 


How many faculty offices should 
we provide for a classroom building? 
We 
building and use simple proportion. 


guess. We study an existing 
We ask the architect to put in some 
offices here and there, or to put in 
as many as he can. We ask the chair- 
man or dean how many faculty mem- 
bers he will man_ his 
building. We estimate the number of 
student enrollees per course and ap- 
ply our staffing formula. We predict 


the total number of full-time student 


need to new 


equivalents and divide by what we 
think will be the number of students 
per faculty member. 


Estimate Office Needs 

Whatever we have done in the 
past has been done badly. Rarely do 
we find a classroom building with an 
adequate number of faculty offices. 
It is this inability to estimate office 
needs that is responsible for most of 
our catch-all faculty office buildings. 
The tremendous increase in college 
and university plant, together with the 
sharp increases in construction costs, 
makes it imperative that we arrive 
at reasonably accurate means of esti- 
mating office needs before we plan 
our classroom buildings. 

The formula proposed here is not 
foolproof. However, it is accurate as 
long as the conditions from which it 
is derived remain unchanged. To the 
extent to which these conditions 
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GENERAL 
The basic formula is simple: 


Let us now change the general 
formula into three formulas that will 
cover a classroom building that has 20 


FORMULA 


Hours week average classroom must 
be od ve 





Hours per week taught by average 
instructor 

lecture rooms, 16 laboratory rooms, 
and perhaps 10 or so modified labora- 


tory rooms. 


Formula, Lecture Classrooms 


Let us say that the 20 lecture 
rooms must be used an average of 
30 hours a week, and that the aver- 
age load of a faculty person teaching 
only lecture classes is 12 semester or 


: 
z 
il 
8 
x 


term units. Since each lecture class 
meets one hour a week: per unit of 
student credit, the average lecturer 
will use a classroom (or several dif- 
ferent classrooms) 12 hours a week. 


Hours per week average lecture class- 
room must be used 


Hours per week taught by average 
lecturer 





50 office spaces 


Formula, Laboratory Classrooms 


We shall assume that our 16 lab- 
oratory classrooms must. be used an 
average of 20 hours a week. And let 


No. Office Spaces No. 
Needed for = > Re > x 
Lab. Classrooms Classrooms 
No. Office Spaces 
Needed for Lab. = 16 x 
Classrooms 


us say that the teaching load of full- 
time laboratory instructor is 18 hours 
a week. Our formula will be: 


Hours per week laboratory must be 
used 


Hours per week taught by average 
instructor 





= 17.7 office spaces 
18 


Formula, Modified Laboratories 


We have defined a modified lab- 
oratory as one in which students get 
one unit of credit for two hours of 
classwork. Our building has 10 such 
classrooms. Now let us suppose that 
we expect such modified laboratory 


No. Office Spaces No. Modified 
for Modified Lab. = Lab. x 
Classrooms Classrooms 
No. Office Spaces 
for Modified Lab, = 10 Xx 
Classrooms 


classrooms to be used an average of 
24 hours a week, and that a full-time 
instructor of such classes has an aver- 
age load of 20 class hours a week. 
Our formula as now established will 


read: 





hus a summary of office space needs for the building would be: 


50 for 20 lecture classrooms 
18 for 16 lab. classrooms 
12 for 10 modified lab. classrooms 


80 office spaces in all 





change, to that extent will the formu- 
la be in error. But this formula, plus 
expert planning for flexibility, will 
produce classroom buildings in which 
there will never be any appreciable 
shortage or surplus of office space 

Let us assume that we are plan- 
ning a classroom building with lec- 
ture rooms, modified laboratory rooms 
and laboratory rooms. For our pur- 
pose, lecture rooms are those used for 
lecture classes that meet one hour a 
WwW eek tor one semester or quartet term 
unit of student credit. Modified labora- 
tory rooms are those used for labora- 
tory classes that meet two hours a 
week for one unit of credit, and lab 
oratory rooms are those used for class- 
es that meet the usual three hours a 
week for one unit of credit 

Let us confine our problem to that 
of estimating the need for faculty 
offices. We will exclude the office 
needs of departmental chairmen o1 
deans ot SC hools, clerical staff stock 
clerks, and the like 

One more simplification will help 
We will estimate only the need for 
faculty office spaces, not the need 
for the number of offices. Thus, a 
one-man office has one office space, a 
two-man office has two office spaces 
and so forth 

The general formula can _ be 
adopted to all sorts of classrooms. We 
need only to determine, for each type 
of classroom: (1) the average week 
hours of use we must expect, and (2 
the week hour load of the average in- 
structor who teaches, full time, the 
classes for which this type of class- 


room 1S designed 


Supplementing Formulas 


No formula can give us all the 
answers for every type of classroom 
in every type of institution in every 
part of the country. We must supple- 
ment it to meet the office needs of 
institutions with special problems. A 
few illustrations may be useful 

l Office needs for part-time fac- 
ulty. Two colleges, each with a large 
part-time faculty, had somewhat dif- 
ferent problems in providing office 
spaces 

At Institution A virtually all the 
part-time teachers teach only one 
class. The college authorities provide 
one office space for each full-time 
equivalent (five one-fifth time teach- 
ers). In this college we recommended 
a regular three-man office for 15 
part-time faculty people who equated 
to three full-time teachers. 
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At Institution B, a university, the 
results of the formula had to be aug- 
mented. This university draws into 
its professional schools many part- 
time faculty members from the pro- 
Even though few taught 
more than a fourth-time load, they 
taught to serve the institution, not 
primarily for the small salary. We 
recommended that each be given a full 
office space 

2. Office needs for evening classes. 
Many colleges have few or no eve- 


tessions. 


ning classes. In such colleges, an 
average use of 30 hours a week for a 
classroom means 30 hours for a week 
of five days each, from 8 a.m. to 5 
p-m. Other colleges, however, have 
that 
the office formula must be modified 


greatly. 


evening programs so extensive 


has 4000 regular stu- 
Almost all take 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. It has 2000 part-time 
students (equating to about 400 full 
time), all of whom take classes from 
5:30 to 10 p.m. Almost all of the 
evening classes are taught by part- 


College C 


dents. classes from 


time faculty people from business, in- 
dustry and the public schools. The 
average faculty 
teaches but one class, meets the class 
two evenings a week, and holds his 
only office hours before or after his 


part-time person 


classes. The college administration an- 
ticipated no significant changes in the 
future. 

Just to be certain that two new 
buildings would have adequate office 
space, we recommended following the 
regular formulas for davtime build- 
ing utilization, then adding extra, 
small classrooms that could later be 
used as gang offices for evening fac- 
ulty. We suggested, for each full-time 
faculty feet of 
swivel 
locked 


drawer in a filing cabinet, and one 


member, 50 square 


floor space, one desk, one 


chair, one side chair, one 
shelf of a steel bookcase. 

College D has 6000 regular dav- 
time students. Many take some eve- 
ning classes. It had 4500 part-time 
evening students (equating to near- 
ly 1000 full-time equivalents). Only 
a few take any day classes, but al- 
most all of the faculty members are 
full-time teachers. Some have classes 
ranging from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Others 
teach from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. For 
obvious reasons, we recommended the 
regular formulas, but we increased 
the value of the numerators. Thus, 
the formula for office spaces for lec- 
ture classrooms is shown above. 
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3. Miscellaneous modifications. 
Many other conditions may call for 
slight modifications of the formulas 
or for augmentations. To illustrate: 


If a university employs many grad- 


uate students as teaching fellows, it 


must adjust its estimate of required 
office spaces in terms of the average 
teaching load of such teaching fel- 
lows—and in terms of the university's 
policy of how much and what kind 
of office space they are to be given. 
Graduate schools complicate the 
formulas to the extent to which some 
professors teach only graduate classes 
and have a lighter load. Some teach 
both graduate and undergraduate 
work with a proportionate load ad- 
justment. Some research faculty 
members do little teaching but, of 
course, require full office facilities. 
Large teacher training colleges and 
schools of education have many fac- 
ulty members who spend most of their 
time supervising student teachers out 
in public schools. They teach few, if 
any, classes, hence use few, if any, 
classrooms, hence get no office spaces 
from the formula. Instead of modify- 
ing the formula for them, it is easier 
to apply the formula in the normal 
way, then to estimate the number of 
additional office 
this specific group. 


spaces needed for 

Colleges and university schools of 
agriculture, business, engineering and 
the like often give students credit 
for supervised work experience. The 
faculty members who supervise them 
use few if any classrooms, hence are 
given no office spaces by the formula. 
Here again, it is best to follow the 
formula, but to augment the results 
with office 
spaces needed for these supervising 
faculty members. 


estimates of additional 


Formula Measures Most Needs 
The foregoing paragraphs may seem 
to complicate this matter of estimating 
office needs. Actually, however, the 
formula handles almost all of the work 
of estimating faculty office needs. 
The larger the institution, the bet- 
ter the formula works. In a large 
school, we plan a chemistry building, 
a physics building, and a zoology 


building. The singleness of purpose of 
each building enables us to apply the 
formulas with great accuracy. Few 
augmentations are necessary. 

In the small college, each building 
tends to provide classrooms for two 
or more fields. In such a multiple 
purpose classroom building, the for- 
mula again estimates most of our 
office estimate our 
office needs in terms of the different 
types of classrooms being planned for 
each curricular function. 


needs, but we 


After Formulas, What? 


We tend to build college and uni- 
versity facilities to last for many 
years. Their cost is high and will go 
higher. If any one thing about higher 
education is that the 
functions housed in any building will 
change greatly in the next 50 years. 
It is clear, then, that we should an- 
ticipate that the need for faculty 
offices in any structures we are now 
planning may undergo change. 


is certain, it 


We should never plan a classroom 
building with a complement of faculty 
offices that may be inadequate 10, 
20 or even 30 years from now. On 
the other hand, it is wasteful to in- 
clude a surplus of offices that may 
be idle for the next 10, 20 or 30 years. 

We should use our formulas. Then 
we should learn to work intelligently 
with the architect in planning for the 
time when our present formula will 
be outmoded. There may come a day 
when we will need more offices in 
our building. There may come a time 
when we will need fewer offices. 

When either time comes, we should 
be able to increase or decrease the 
number of offices at modest cost and 
with little or no impairment of func- 
tions. This can be done. It takes a col- 
lege expert who knows both the edu- 
cational program and the potentials of 
sound architecture. It takes an archi- 
tect who can work with the education- 
al expert. Working together, the col- 
lege expert and the architect can plan: 
(1) office blocks that, when need 
arises, can be remodeled easily into 
small classrooms, and (2) classrooms 
and auxiliary rooms that can easily be 
remodeled into offices. ” 
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Above: The ‘‘Dive"’ is an informal ‘‘coke and date’ room 
near the games area of K-State Union, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. Red and black are the principal 
colors, giving the room a night club atmosphere. One 
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A distinctive building, 
a workable facility, 


and good value 


for the money 





wall displays interesting school mementos such as fra- 
ternity and sorority crests, pictures of the original cam- 
pus, the first football team, and the diploma of the oldest 
living graduate. Top of Page: Front view of the Union. 
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LOREN V. KOTTNER 


Director, K-State Union 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 


HILE some of our problems 
were unique, the general out- 
line of the development of the Union 
project at Kansas State College has 
proved a worth-while guide to sev- 


eral institutions requesting informa- 


tion about new unions. 
In 1941, the students voted to 


assess themselves $5 each to raise 
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Above: This view of the Union shows the lecture hall at right and the covered 
terrace at left. Below: A spacious art lounge provides maximum space for 
all forms of art. Walls are pegboard; ceiling spotlights can be directed to 
highlight any item in the room. A student art committee changes displays 
every two weeks. This month's cover shows the snack bar in color. 
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a fund for the construction of a union 
building. Shortly after this time, a 
student-faculty committee was formed 
to develop plans for such a building. 
This planning committee was headed 
by a key college administrator whose 
concern for this area of development 
was widely known. 
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Ground Floor Plan 
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The committee enlisted the aid of 


a consultant 


through the Associa- 


tion of College Unions. Porter Butts, 


director of the 


Wisconsin 


Union, 


came to the campus and made an 


extensive study. From the surveys 


and questionnaires 


returned, 


Mr. 


Butts provided a written program of 
| g 


u 
L 





the facilities that would meet the 
needs of our campus. It is obvious 
today, after more than two years of 
operation, that this preliminary plan- 
ning saved the institution consider- 
able money. Moreover, it has resulted 
in a distinctive building. 


The written program included a 
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hire a director 
as far in advance of opening as pos- 
sible. Ground was broken for con- 
struction and a search for a union 
director began simultaneously. In our 
case, the director was retained 13 
months prior to the opening of the 
building. During this period, he 
worked closely with the architects, 
contractors, college officials, and stu- 
dents to develop the building and its 
program. Even at this point, certain 
alterations 


recommendation to 


were necessary in order 
to meet the changing needs of the 
campus. 

The first committee to be 
organized was a group of 16 students 


interested in the promotional aspects 


union 


of the building project. After a period 
of indoctrination and acquaintance- 
ship with the facilities, program and 
services of the Union, the committee 
the important task of in- 
forming the the 
to be wrought by the 


assumed 
entire campus of 
changes sure 
new building. 

Through a series of articles in the 
campus newspaper, visits to living 
groups, timely news bulletins, and 
interest meetings, the committee pre- 
pared the campus for the coming of 
the Union. On the day the building 
opened, it was obvious that students 
were generally familiar with its fa- 
cilities and methods of use. 


New Board Replaces Committee 


The planning committee that had 
worked so effectively to promote and 
develop the Union project was later 
replaced by the Union governing 
board, a nine students, 
three 


alumnus. 


group of 
faculty one 
(The the 
governing group of the Union and 
continues to operate today as the 
policy making agency.) The 
board also became familiar with the 
program and the facilities of the new 
building and immediately began de- 
veloping operating policies. 

The programming for the Union 
was delegated to a program council, 


members, and 


board became 


new 


made up of the chairman of each of 
14 Union committees. It was hard at 
work on the events and programs 
three months before the building 
opened. 

A major policy decision that con- 
fronted the governing board was use 
of the building by faculty members. 
The students, the faculty, or even 
the college president could not have 
arrived at a solution of this problem 
alone. However, a careful study of 
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the points of view of all factions in- 
volved resulted in a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Students believed that they were 
paying for the building and_ that 
other members of the college family, 
viz. the faculty, should also pay for 


their use of the Union. Contrarily, 
the faculty believed that its use of 
the would be limited to fa- 
cilities for which 


Union 
would 
be pay ing a commensurate amount, 


members 


e.g. food services, games area, and 


the like. 


For Faculty and Students 


A final solution developed only 
when the governing board fully real- 
ized that a union building should 
be all-inclusive. Once it had arrived 
at this point of view, the board was 
willing to welcome faculty members 
in the Union, the net result being 
a closer tie between students and 
faculty. The governing board also 
established service rates for use of 
certain facilities. An exhaustive study 
of _ this resulted in 
campuswide acceptance of a 


problem has 
rate 
schedule that has remained essential- 
ly unchanged since the building 
opened. 

A brief run-down of the services 
and facilities provided in the K-State 
should further illustrate the 
importance of thorough planning. 
The $1,650,000, in- 
cluding equipment and furnishings, 
and provides three and one-half floors 
of highly functional space at a cost 
between $15 and $16 per square 
foot. The limestone exterior 
blends subtly and gracefully with 
other 


Union 


building cost 


native 


campus buildings. Glass, 
aluminum and stone have been com- 
bined into a striking contemporary 
structure. Furnishings, decorations, 
special appointments, and general in- 
terior are extensions of this contem- 
porary design. 

Facilities include a ballroom area 
divisible into four smaller ballrooms 
or banquet areas, 12 meeting rooms, 
three spacious lounges, a_ browsing 
library, a music room, a small theater 
(capacity 280), a cafeteria seating 
300, a snack bar seating 250, a com- 
plete games area (bowling, billiards 
and _ table and the student 
hang-out proudly named the Dive. 
A large activities center serves as 
the hub of student activities for the 
entire campus and provides space for 
the program staff, 14 Union commit- 
tees, and other organizations wishing 
to make the center headquarters. 


tennis), 





The Union maintains a large mas- 
ter calendar of all campus events and 
distributes weekly calendars to stu- 
dent leaders, faculty and organized 
houses. The information desk located 
in the main lobby is the hospitality 
center for the entire campus. 

The location of the Union on the 
campus is ideal, it being adjacent 
to the football stadium and the field 
house and yet near a large number 
of other oft-used campus buildings. 
Immediately south of the building is 
a sprawling parking lot that can ac- 
commodate 700 cars. (It is 
noting that the establishment of the 
building site was one of the first 
considerations of the planning com- 
mittee in 1950. ) 


The opening of the Union was an 


worth 


exciting event. Following a dedica- 
tion banquet, a brief ribbon-cutting 
ceremony was conducted at the front 
door. Immediately after this, 6000 
the building 
literally filling it from top to bottom 
with bustling activity. Included in 
the 


dances, 


students flowed into 


opening ceremonies were two 
games tournaments, an out- 
standing art exhibit, and a reception 


—all related to a circus theme. 


Students Take Pride in It 


From that day forward, the Union 
has indeed belonged to the students. 
Greek Independent students 
alike meet for morning coffee, for 
afternoon 


and 


meetings, or for evening 
social programs. They feel a pride 
in their Union and its programs. For 
approximately 200 positions available 
on Union committees, there are con- 
sistently between 400 and 500 appli- 
cants. Last year the Union received 
honor and merit awards for its spec- 
tacular interior design and for its 
outstanding food service layout. 

Air conditioning, planned as a vital 
part of the building, is now com- 
pleted and is sure to increase the 
desirability of Union facilities dur- 
ing the hot Kansas summers. 

Perhaps _ the 
achievement of 


most _ significant 
the K-State Union 
is its acceptance as an integral part 
of the total educational program. 
Students (and faculty) agree that the 
Union represents a laboratory in hu- 
man relations offering them the op- 
portunity to practice what they have 
discovered in the classroom. The 
training that these students absorb 
in the Union prepares them in a very 
real way for future professional and 
community responsibilities. * 
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Tuition on the Installment Plan 


C. RUSSELL de BURLO Jr. and ELIZABETH J. PAGE 
Controller and Bursar, Respectively 
Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 


HE general practice of paving 
college costs at the beginning of 
the school year has become increas- 
ingly difficult for students and their 
parents. It is a sizable sum to pay at 
one time, especially for those students 
who pay their own college expenses. 
Tufts University, founded as a lib- 
eral arts college in 1852, has grown 
into a small but very modern univer- 
sity. We have approximately 4100 
students and nine colleges and schools 
for undergraduate, graduate and pro- 
fessional students. From its inception, 
lufts has conceived its responsibilities 
in a broad and forward looking spirit. 
As an example of these principles, in 
September 1956 we adopted an in- 
stallment plan to pay for college fees 
for those students in the undergrad- 
uate colleges on the Medford campus. 
Briefly stated, this plan is designed 
to assist students and parents in meet- 
ing tuition and other costs in pay- 
ments spread out through the college 
year. Called the Distributed Payment 
Plan, it calls for 10 equal payments to 
be made during the school year. It 
allows for lump sum deposits to re- 


duce the size of monthly payments, 
payable either before the first month- 
ly installment, August 15, or at any 
time during the year. At present, we 
have an administrative or interest 
charge of $1 a month ($10) to cover 
the cost of this service. 

When the decision was reached to 
adopt the plan, we purchased a fully 
automatic accounting machine de- 
installment ac- 


counting. It forms the nucleus of our 


signed for college 
present system. Also, we purchased 
two validating machines for all daily 
receipts. 


Distributed Payment Plan 


Our Distributed Payment Plan calls 
for mailing a Financial Summary Card 
in June of each year along with the 
student’s grades. This card contains a 
choice of four separate payment plans 
of one, two, four or 10 payments. 
When this card is returned, the par- 
ticular plan requested is posted to the 
student’s permanent ledger card and 
statement. 

If the 10 payment plan is chosen, 
charges are trans- 


determined and 


Elizabeth Page, 
university bursar, 
was instrumental 
in setting up 
mechanized _ tui- 
tion installment 
program at Tufts. 


ferred to the installment ledger card. 
In this operation, we prepare a cou- 
book 


simultaneously on the accounting ma- 


pon and an installment card 
chine. For example, the operator in- 
serts the ledger card into the machine 
for the prescheduling of the install- 
ment payments. She then indexes the 
total amount of the charges and the 
regular monthly payment. By simply 
changing the date key, the machine 
automatically and instantaneously pre- 
schedules the ledger. Both sides of the 
installment ledger card and permanent 
ledger card are designed to cover a 
student’s four years at college. 

At the same time a continuous strip 
of perforated coupon stock is printed 
showing the account number, pay- 
ment due date, balance due prior to 
this payment, payment amount due, 
and balance after this payment. The 
last payment amount is indexed sep- 
arately in order to obtain a zero-zero 
or double zero proof. When all pay- 
ments have been scheduled, the cou- 
pons are stapled into a book to be 
mailed with a statement of the total 
charges to the parent. 


The Big Problem 

The chief problem in preparing the 
coupon books lies in gathering the 
necessary information from other ad- 
ministrative offices in time to issue the 
books for the August 15 payment. 
Room assignments and_ scholarship 
grants are the most difficult to obtain. 
With variable room rates, room as- 
signments determine the resident stu- 
dent’s charge, and these are difficult to 
obtain in time. A uniform room rent 
would eliminate this problem. 

The statement is also prepared on 
the accounting machine. In this pro- 
cedure the charges and credits are in- 
dexed into the machine along with 

Text Continued on Page 34 
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Above: Ten-payment installment ledger card and 
validated coupon (right) shows prescheduled payment 
plan and balance due after each payment. Coupon 
book (left) is prescheduled simultaneously with ledger 
card. Left: Here the operator is simultaneously pre- 
scheduling coupon book and installment ledger card. 
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Above: Student's permanent ‘‘paid in 
full’ ledger card and parent's state- 
ment. Both are simultaneously prepared 
on machine and are original copies. 
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Operator is validating a coupon payment on the validating machine. 


the date and code for various charges. 
The machine automatically computes 
and prints the new balance. Or, if the 
account is paid in full, it automatical- 
ly prints a zero-zero balance. State- 
ments are mailed to students’ homes 
primarily to inform parents of every 
charge or credit and any outstanding 
balance owed to the university. 
When the parent or student makes 
a payment, he writes his name and ad- 
dress on the coupon, tears it out of 
the book, and submits it with the 
amount due to the bursar’s office. 
When payment is received either by 
mail or at the window, the informa- 
tion-identification, such as name and 
address, is recorded on the receipt, 
and both are placed into the validat- 
ing machine. When the operator de- 
presses the receipt key, the machine 


prints the following information on 
the receipt: 
“Paid” 
Payment number 
Date of payment 
Amount paid 
C—symbol, indicates 
teller receiving payment 

This information is printed simul- 
taneously in one simple operation on 
the receipt, the coupon, and the 
“locked-in” tape on the machine. A 
grand total of all transactions is ac- 
cumulated in the machine and _ is 
printed on the tape at the end of the 
day. 

The receipt is returned to the stu- 
dent, the coupon retained for credit- 
ing to the student's installment ledger, 
and the tape retained for controlling 
payments received. 


which 





At the end of each day, all pay- 
ments for student accounts are posted 
from the receipted coupons or a reg- 
ular receipt to the individual ledger 
cards on the accounting machine. The 
daily totals, taped in the validating 
machine, are compared with the other 
machine totals and proved against the 
totals of cash and checks received. A 
trial balance is taken every two months 
to determine the status of the install- 
ment plan and the regular accounts. 

Monthly payments are due on the 
15th of each month. The student has 
a 15 day grace period, to the 30th, to 
make the payment or to make suitable 
financial arrangements with the con- 
troller. If this is not done, the student 
is suspended from classes until the re- 
maining semester balance is paid in 
full. If this action is taken, the 10 pay- 
ment plan will not be available to the 
student in the future. 

The main problem concerned with 
collection involves the few students 
who withdraw in the middle of the 
semester. If a student leaves school 
after the first five weeks of the term, 
no part of the comprehensive tuition 
is refundable. However, if the student 
has been paying by the month, he is 
likely to feel that he has paid for the 
time attended and, therefore, should 
not be liable for the rest of the semes- 
ter. In such case, he literally has the 
idea that he “pays as he goes.” To 
overcome this difficulty, we have re- 
written our Distributed Payment Plan 
literature and catalog to emphasize 
that charges are on a semester basis. 

In the first year of operation, 385 
out of a possible 2460 students par- 
ticipated in the Distributed Payment 
Plan. Again in 1957-58, 16 per cent 
(or 407 out of 2540 students) were in 
the plan. Thus, the participation has 
not reached the level at which work- 
ing capital and cash would be ad- 
versely affected. 2 





Man on a Tightrope 


The American college president walks a tightrope before a vast and varied audience. Each sector 


of his audience has a different idea of what the act demands. In the next issue, President Paul 


N. Elbin of West Liberty State College in West Virginia will vividly describe the skill and 


daring a presidential performer is called upon to demonstrate. 
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Planning the Physical Plant 


for Teaching by Television 


UT of the beginnings of instruc- 
tional television State 
other much has 
been learned about the physical re- 
quirements of a televised teaching in- 


at Penn 


and at institutions 


stallation. There appears to be con- 
siderable agreement that effective 
closed-circuit television teaching re- 
quires an originating room properly 
designed for the purpose. Sometimes 
this room is referred to as a studio, but 
we prefer to call it a program originat- 
ing room to avoid the connotation that 
the word “studio” implies when asso- 
ciated with large commercial televi- 
sion studios. 


Building Ready for Fall 

At Penn State we expect to have 
completed for the fall term a new 
general classroom building. This build- 
ing contains 62 classrooms and pro- 
vides staff office facilities for the col- 
lege of business administration in a 
front wing. 

At the time this building was in the 
design stage, Dr. C. R. Carpenter and 
his associates were conducting an ex- 
perimental program of instruction by 
television on the campus, and he and 
his staff were consulted regarding pro- 
visions to be made for television in 
this building. 

Two and a half years ago the ques- 
tion of the acceptance of television as 
a medium for university class instruc- 
definitely 
enough at Penn State to commit ex- 
tensive building funds to specific and 
comprehensive television facilities in- 
stallations. 


tion was not answered 


In view of the rapid 
changes and development in the tele- 

From a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators in Phila- 
delphia. 
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W. H. WIEGAND 


Director, Department of Physical Plant 
Pennsylvania State University, Philadelphia 


vision equipment being used at that 
time, it was impossible to foresee all 
of the ways in which this medium of 
teaching could contribute to the edu- 
cational program. 

The Penn State philosophy on the 
use of TV for instruction involves the 
use of decentralized low-cost televi- 
sion systems in buildings in various 
parts of the campus where these can 
be justified. 

The keynote of their recommenda- 
tions was that of future flexibility of 
facilities so that future TV installa- 
tions could be made with the mini- 
mum of physical changes and cost. 

The future 
origination rooms, control rooms, and 


areas considered for 
receiving classrooms were designed 
for the dual function of regular class- 
room activities, offices and projection 
rooms, and as possible future TV 
areas. 

The greatest single problem was 
that of providing future easy and in- 
expensive methods of connecting the 
rooms of the building with adequate 
coaxial cables and communication sys- 
tems cables and of providing adequate 
electric services where required. Good 
acoustics, good ventilation, and gen- 
eral illumination of the 
would be required in any case. 


classr¢ soMS 


The furred ceiling of each corridor 
that connects with every room in the 
building was considered the best way 
to provide most of the room-to-room 
access needed. Coaxial cable and low- 
voltage communication and signaling 
system cables can be installed in this 
space without conduit. Ventilation 
ducts and electrical service extensions 
can be installed easily if necessary. 
So in our building from this furred 
space empty conduit were installed 
to classrooms to provide future race- 


ways terminating in outlet boxes for 
cables of all kinds to the receiving 
classroom. 

The building has classrooms on the 
ground floor level. There is no base- 
ment, and the utilities service rooms 
are below the ground floor. A pipe 
tunnel around the periphery of the 
building is accessible from the service 
room and provides for steam piping 
and electric and water services. 

A three-story office wing at the 
front of the building provides 35 pri- 
vate staff offices, 72 cubicle type of 
offices, and the necessary toilet and 
workroom areas. 

The classroom section of the build- 
ing is an L-shaped unit of four stories 
with two larger air conditioned win- 
dowless lecture rooms as a two-story 
wing. é 


Origination Rooms 


Two rooms that could function ; 
TV originating rooms and also as 


~ 


Ss 


regular classrooms were provided on 
the first 
rooms 


These 
wall to the 
northwest. One has a movable parti- 
tion between it and the adjacent room 
for flexibility. 


and second floors. 


have a window 


Provision has been made in these 
two rooms for the facilities required 
in an originating room, which are: 

1. High intensity general illumina- 
tion over the entire area (from 60 to 
75 footcandles). 

Ideally, the lighting should be con- 
trolled by rheostat dimming equip- 
ment so that the level of illumination 
can be flexible. Where cost is a serious 
factor the lighting should be switched 
in a manner to provide flexibility. 

The demonstration area on which 
the cameras will be focused requires 
a higher level of illumination than the 
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Typical cross section of the classroom wing at Penn State. 


spectator area of the origination room. 
The 
area will require special spotlighting 
or floodlighting units which can be 
direc ted where necessary. 

Provision for these lights should 
consist of ceiling mounted tracks for 


special lighting units or, as is 


intensity in the demonstration 


more 
often the case, a 2 inch pipe grid con- 
sisting of a rectangular arrangement 
of four pipes suspended from the ceil- 
ing in front of the demonstration area. 
The longitudinal pipes are usually 
fixed and support the lateral pair, 
which are adjustable along the length 
of the fixed pipes. These pipes will 
permit the use of floodlights or spot- 
lights of the clamp type, such as are 
available for stage lighting. 

Adequate electrical lighting circuits 
are, of course, necessary. Control 
equipment for the originating room 
lighting should be located in the ad- 
jacent control room. One of the se- 
rious problems of originating room 
illumination is to achieve a proper 
the demonstration 
area and the spectator area. 


contrast between 


Some Prefer Live Audience 


In some instances, the TV instruc- 
tor finds it desirable to perform be- 
fore a live class audience, in addition 
to having the cameras in front of him. 
so that he can see the facial expres- 
sions of the group and note indica- 
tions of attention or interest. The in- 
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structor with high intensity spotlights 
and floodlights focused on him, from 
in front, finds that he is 
looking into a dark hole if the area of 
the audience is lighted to the ordinary 
levels of 20 or The 


best conditions require from 150 to 


above and 


30 footcandles. 


200 footcandles in the demonstration 
area with not less than 50 footcandles 
on the rest of the room. 

In our new building the accessible 
furred ceiling of the corridors that 
touch on all of the origination rooms, 
control rooms and classrooms is the 
single most practical provision for fu- 
ture this 
space coaxial cables, control wiring, 
lighting circuits, ducts or any other 
necessary services can be installed to 
reach any room in the building with- 
out serious cutting and patching of 
the structure. 

2. Ventilation is important in the 
origination room, as there is a heat 
load from lighting and equipment, in 
addition to the population load. This 


television installation. In 


ventilation load can be provided by 
unit ventilators. In some areas it may 
be necessary to provide air condition- 
ing if the rooms are to be used during 
midsummer. Windows are not neces- 
sary in an origination room, but, if 
provided, should have venetian blinds 
for control of light and glare. 

In our new building, the origination 
rooms will be used as regular class- 
rooms when available for this purpose. 





3. Acoustical treatment should be 
provided on the ceiling and, if pos- 
sible, on the rear wall. Because these 
rooms will be used as regular class- 
rooms at times, we may have to in- 
crease the acoustic absorption during 
TV presentations by the use of addi- 
tional draperies or movable acoustic 
panels or screens. 

For practical classroom use, the 
rooms have a complete window wall, 
asphalt tile on the floors, and chalk- 
boards on some of the wall spaces. A 
plate glass window is located between 
this area and the control room. These 
hard surfaces may be excessive. 

4. The color scheme of the room 
can be most any good color or com- 
Color 


the need for high 


bination of colors. selection 


should consider 
lighting intensity and should neither 
be dark nor white. Paints should be 
flat finish. 

5. If only one origination room is 
provided it should probably be 
equipped with a demonstration table 
for laboratory subjects. 

6. If spectator seating is provided, 
the seats should be movable. 

7. The size of the room will de- 
pend on the type of programs to be 
originated, but 20 by 30 feet is ade- 


quate for most presentations. 


Control Room 

Adjoining each origination room is 
a TV control room. These rooms will 
also serve as projection rooms for 
for the 
larger lecture rooms, which can be de- 


audio-visual programs two 
veloped into future TV originating 
rooms. 

A large plate glass window sep- 
arates the control room from the orig- 
room. Provision has been 
made in the wall for running cables 


ination 


ind wiring between the two rooms. 
Several 1% inch empty conduit run 
vertically to connect the two control 
rooms, and other conduit are run to 
the roof and to the electric service 
room for future additional electric 
services or for installing roof antenna 
for pickup of television programs from 
the air. 

Two cameras are usually used. The 
switching controls that send the pic- 
ture from one camera or the other to 
the receivers in remote classrooms are 
located here in the control room. 
Other controls for the audio system, 
the microphone system, and related 
equipment such as film projectors, 
tape recorders, and record turntables 
are controlled from this point. 
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A separate control room is not ab- 
solutely necessary, but it has the ad- 
vantage of isolating noise and other 
distractions from the origination room 
area and provides a central location 
for equipment that can be locked out 
of use if the origination room is used 
for regular classes at other times. 

The control room should have ade- 
quate electric service facilities. A sep- 
arate lighting and power panel in this 
area providing 115/230 volt, single- 
phase service with 150 ampere main 
capacity is adequate for the lighting 
and equipment needs of both the orig- 
ination room and the control room. 
All the equipment operates at 115 
volts. 

If the origination room is also used 
as a classroom, local switch control of 
sufficient lighting for classroom use 
can be provided in the origination 
room wiii dimming control or panel 
control of the lights in the control 
room. 

Adequate forced ventilation in the 
control room is necessary. Air condi- 
tioning may be 


necessary in some 


cases. 


Receiving Classrooms 

The receiving classrooms require 
only a few special provisions. These 
are: 

1. An outlet for the coaxial cable or 
cables necessary for the TV receiver. 

2. 115 volt a.c. 
for the receiver. 

3. Conduit and outlets for a talk- 
back microphone system, if provided 


electrical service 


Classrooms should, of course, have 
adequate general illumination. When 
the receivers are in operation, the in- 
tensity of the lighting should be from 
12 to 15 footcandles. This can be ac- 
complished by dimming controls, but 
if the room lighting is arranged to 
switch off alternate fixtures, it can be 
accomplished by local switches. Nat- 
ural lighting should be controlled by 
venetian blinds. 

The room should be adequately 
ventilated. It should be treated acous- 
tically on ceiling and rear walls. Mov- 
able seating provides maximum flex- 
ibility. 

The TV sets are usually located so 
that the students are looking toward 
the window wall where the daylight- 
ing is controlled by the 
blinds. 


venetian 


Audio-Visual 


In our new building a number of 


Rooms 


vided between some of the larger 
classrooms. They provide a projection 
area for films and slides. Each projec- 
tion room serves two classrooms by 
having 
room. 


projection ports into each 

We were tempted to omit these 
rooms when we realized that, in the 
future, the projection of films and 
slides might be done by automatic 
television equipment in a central loca- 
tion which could transmit into a num- 
ber of classrooms equipped for tele- 
vision reception. 

However, we decided to retain some 
of these rooms because we plan to use 
one or more of them as the originat- 
ing rooms from which televised film 
or slide programs can be integrated 
into the building TV network. The 
others will continue to be used for the 
purpose for which they were designed 
as long as film projection is continued. 


Television Equipment 


Two types of television cameras are 
used for educational systems: the im- 
age orthicon type generally used in 
commercial studios, and the vidicon 
tube. 

Vidicon equipment can be obtained 
in two broad classes—low cost or mod- 
erate cost. 

The low-cost equipment has, in gen- 
eral, been designed for industrial ap- 
plications where remote viewing of 
Such 


equipment usually consists of a cam- 


various activities is desired. 


era with its own built-in electrical 
controls and a separate monitor unit 
for viewing the picture. (The price of 
an industrial camera, a 14 inch moni- 
tor, and accessories ranges from $1500 
to $3000.) The low-cost vidicon equip- 
ment is generally designed for single 
the 
camera is not equipped with an elec- 


camera operation, and usually 
tronic viewfinder, the monitor being 
used for this purpose. 

The moderately priced vidicon tele- 
vision equipment (costing from $8000 
to $15,000 for a complete two-camera 
chain), designed for heavy duty studio 
operation, is suitable for broadcast 
use. It is normally supplied in a dual 
includes two 


cameras with three lenses on turrets, 


camera chain, which 
two camera control units, a synchro- 
nizing generator, and a switching unit 
plus the necessary power supply units. 
When it is desired to send out sound 
as well as picture, an audio-video mix- 
er is added to the system. This equip- 
ment is available in separate portable 


audio-visual rooms have been pro- units or with the control units and 
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power supplies mounted in a console. 
In general, the units correspond in 
function to standard 
commercial image orthicon systems 


but scaled down in size and price. 


those used in 


(Comparable standard image orthicon 
equipment would cost from $35,000 
to $45,000.) The moderate cost dual 
camera chain in conjunction with its 
switching unit is extremely flexible to 
use and gives a high quality picture 
suitable for broadcasting as well as 
operation. This 
equipment may be emploved for lim- 


for closed-circuit 


ited range broadcasting when used in 
conjunction with a low-power (50 
watt) transmitter now available, or it 
may be used to supply programs to 
commercial stations. Also, because of 
its functional similarity to standard 
studio equipment, it is suitable for 
student training. 

Equipment built around the vidicon 
camera tube has a number of advan- 
tages and disadvantages when com- 
pared with image orthicon television 
equipment. 

1. The initial cost of equipment is 
less. 

2. It can be operated and main- 
tained by less highly skilled person- 
nel. 

3. The maintenance cost is lower. 

4. It is portable, as the units are 
smaller. 

5. It is less easily damaged. The 
vidicon tube shows little tendency for 
an image to “burn in” and cause per- 
manent damage to the tube when - 
held on static objects, a great ad- 
vantage when semiskilled personnel 
operates the equipment. 

6. It uses less costly 16mm. camera 
lenses. 

7. It gives better gray scale repro- 
duction. 

The principal disadvantage of the 
vidicon equipment is its relatively 
lower sensitivity to light as compared 
with the image orthicon camera. Ex- 
perience has shown that at least 50 
footcandles of illumination is neces- 
sary for a minimally acceptable pic- 
ture, and from 150 to 200 footcan- 
dles (at a lens opening of f2.8) for 
an optimum quality picture. On the 
other hand, the image orthicon cam- 
era ‘vill give excellent quality pic- 
tures with 80 to 100 footcandles of 
incident illumination. 


Audio Equipment 


A small, lightweight microphone 
suspended on a cord around the in- 
structor’s neck provides a high qual- 
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Fig. 1. This illustrates the sim- 





plest arrangement that inter- 
connects the two originating 





rooms, two control rooms, and 
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a room for film and slide pro- 
jection. A single coaxial cable 
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is tied into the origination and 
control rooms and runs to all 
the receivers in the classroom. 
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ity, uniform pickup and obviates the 
need for a microphone boom and op- 
erator. 

A talk-back system is usually pro- 
vided for the psychological effect of 
permitting a student to ask a ques- 
tion or otherwise participate in the 
television class section. At Penn State 
it has not been determined whether 
this talk-back contributes to the edu- 
cational value of the class session. 

Figure 1 illustrates the simplest ar- 
that 
the two originating rooms, two control 


rangement would interconnect 
rooms, and a room for film and slide 
projection. A single coaxial cable 
would be tied into the origination and 
control rooms and would run to all 
of the receivers in the receiving class- 
room. 

It would be possible to have a dif- 
ferent program originate from three 
different points, the two origination 
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bles, and from one 
of the control rooms 
four separate cir- 














cuits of coaxial 





T.V. RECEIVERS 


rooms and the film room, and have 
the pictures and audio carried on the 
same cable at the time. The 
various rooms would tune the channel 


same 


wanted on the receivers. 

illustrates a more exten- 
sive development of the system. The 
origination rooms, film room or rooms, 


Figure 2 


and the control rooms are intercon- 
nected by the necessary equipment 
and cables, and from one of the con- 
trol rooms four separate circuits of 
coaxial cable are run to the receiving 
rooms, one cable to each floor. 


Provides Flexibility 


In a control room, equipment is 
provided for switching (called patch- 
ing) any of the originating programs 
to any one or more of the cable cir- 
cuits. This provides a great deal more 
flexibility and reduces the transmis- 
sion problems of overlong cable sys- 


cable are run to 
the receiving rooms, 
a cable to a floor. 


IN CLASSROOMS 


tems. A second coaxial cable is indi- 
cated to be run from each receiving 
room to the control area. This will 
provide for the origination of pro- 
grams in any classroom and for dis- 
tribution back through the control 
room to any other receiving location. 

A multiconductor low-voltage signal 
cable is indicated to be run from each 
receiving room back to the control 
area for talk-back or other communi- 
cation purposes. 

Beyond this, many variations can be 
made. it will be possible to intercon- 
nect additional TV program centers 
that may be installed in other build- 
ings on the campus and to make pro- 
vision for receiving programs from the 
air. Thus in time there can be de- 
veloped a comprehensive network to 
provide many kinds of televised 
teaching presentations for the entire 
campus. = 
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HE will of Flovd Craft, 

Feb. 17, 1947, 
lowing paragraph: 

“Ninth: 
remainder of my estate I give to the 
Bluefield Colored Institute of West 
Virginia, located at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. If this should not be the 
correct title of this institution, never- 
theless, it is my intention that this 
institution located at Bluefield, West 
Virginia, regardless of its exact name, 
shall the and 
remainder of my estate.” 


dated 
contained the fol- 


All the rest, residue and 


receive rest, residue, 

The bequest received by the Blue- 
field Colored Institute (now known 
as the Bluefield State College) under 
the will of Floyd Craft, in the amount 
of $8,860.30, was accepted by the col- 
lege and placed by the state treas- 
urer in a special account, designated 
as “No. 8642-9: Bequests, Endow- 
ments and Scholarships, Special Rev- 
enue Fund.” 


Refuses to Issue Warrant 

The college drew a warrant upon 
the state treasurer on this special ac- 
count for the payment of shelving 
purchased for its library. The state 
auditor, Edgar B. Simms, refused to 
issue the warrant upon the following 
grounds: (1) that the acceptance of 
the bequest by the college and the 
placing of it in a separate account 
were not authorized by law; (2) that, 
since the Bluefield State College is 
merely an arm of the state and, there- 
fore, has no existence independent of 
the state, a gift to it is a gift to the 
state; (3) that, according to the pro- 
visions of Article XII, Section 4 of 
the West Virginia constitution, such 
gifts to the state are to be credited 
to the general school fund, usable for 
any educational purpose. 
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How the courts have ruled on 


Bequests to Tax Supported Institutions 


The West Virginia Board of Educa- 
tion, a corporation created by the 
legislature and given general control, 
supervision and management of the 
business and educational affairs of the 
Bluefield State College, brought man- 
damus proceedings against the state 
auditor to compel him to issue the 
warrant in question. The case reached 
the supreme court of appeals of West 
Virginia and, on Dec. 17, 1957, Judge 
Ducker delivered the opinion’ of the 
court. 

The following is an excerpt from 
Judge Ducker’s opinion. 


Excerpt From Opinion 


“This court should, if possible, give 
force and effect to the terms of the 
will of Floyd Craft, which is not am- 
biguous with respect to this gift, and 
which is clear in its intent, to the end 
that the beneficiary should be given 
the benefit of the gift thereby made. 
To do otherwise would defeat the 
purpose and intention of the testator. 
In the absence of any constitutional 
or statutory provision to the contrary, 
the paramount rule is that the intent 
of the testator, clearly expressed, 
should be given force and effect. 

“Furthermore, it is not amiss, we 
think, to say that benefactions in 
favor of public institutions, or to any 
particular institution, should be looked 
upon favorably, so that prospective 
donors may be encouraged to make 
such gifts. Doubtless, many persons 
may desire to leave a sum of money to 
a particular state school without ex- 
pressing the exact purpose for which 
it is to be used. 

“Of utmost importance in this case 

‘State ex rel. West Virginia Board of 


Education v. Simms, 101 S.E. 2nd. 190 
(1957). 


Educational Management Consultant, Washington University, St. Louis 






T. E. BLACKWELL 


is the determination of the question 
whether a gift, such as the one made 
by the testator, should be considered 
as passing to the state for the benefit 
of the general school fund under pro- 
visions of Article XII, Section 4 of the 
state constitution, i.e. 

“All grants, devises or bequests that 
may be made to this state for the 
purpose of education, or where the 
purposes of such grants, devises or 
bequests are not specified, shall be 
set apart as a special fund, to be called 
‘the school fund.’ 

“Inasmuch as Bluefield is an arm 
of the state and has no existence in- 
dependent of the state, the gift of 
Floyd Craft to it is, of course, a gift 
to the state. Had the testator con- 
templated or desired that this bequest 
be used for any educational purpose, 
it is only reasonable to assume that 
he would not have expressed the 
particular desire found in the lan- 
guage he used in making the gift. Ac- 
cordingly, we do not consider this gift 
as one to which that provision of the 
constitution applies.” 


Comes as Surprise 


Many people have expressed sur- 
prise when informed that, in the eyes 
of the law, some publicly controlled 
institutions of higher education have 
no existence or entity. 

The courts of Iowa, Kansas and 
North Dakota, in addition to those of 
West Virginia, have frequently ex- 
pressed this view. 

Even the State University of Iowa, 
located at Iowa City, has been held? to 
be merely an agency of the state and 
not a separate corporate entity. The 
Kansas State Normal College at Em- 


*Weary et al. v. State University of 
Iowa, 43 Ia. 335 (1876). 
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poria was likewise declared*® to be 
noncorporate. In some states, where 
the state university is unquestionably 
a corporation, the state colleges are 
without legal entity. 

In the majority of states, however, 
all publicly controlled institutions of 
higher education are considered by 
the courts to be public corporations 
(technically designated as quasi-cor- 
porations), capable of receiving gifts 
and bequests in their own name, and 
of suing and being sued as separate 
legal persons. Being creatures of the 
legislature, they are subject to its con- 
trol and may even be abolished by 
legislative action. 

A few institutions, however, enjoy 
a very privileged legal status by vir- 
tue of having been created and estab- 
lished under specific provisions of the 
state constitution. Those fortunate few 
possess a sphere of authority within 
which neither the legislative nor the 
executive divisions of state govern- 
ment may interfere. They are, in sub- 
stance, coordinate with the legislative, 
executive and judicial branches and 
thus represent a fourth arm of the 
state government. 


Have High Degree of Autonomy 


The list of institutions recognized 
by the courts as having this high de- 
gree of autonomy includes the Uni- 
versity of Michigan,‘ Michigan State 
College,’ and the University of Minne- 
sota." The University of California,’ 
the University of Idaho,“ and Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College’ have been granted some 
degree of freedom from legislative 
control by the courts, and many of the 
authorities are of the opinion that 
the 


University System of Georgia have 


University of Colorado and the 


somewhat similar constitutional im- 
munity. In 1956, the University of 
Utah made a determined but unsuc- 
cessful effort'® to join this select 


group of semi-autonomous _institu- 


tions. = 


‘State v. Stover, 27 P. 850 (1891). 

‘Sterling v. Regents of the University 
of Michigan, 63 N.W. 253 (1896). 

‘Bauer v. State Board of Agriculture, 
129 N.W. 713 (1911). 

*State v. Chase, 220 N.W. 951 (1928). 

™People v. Kewen, 10 P. 393 (1886). 

Wallace v. Regents of the University 
of California, 242 P. 892 (1925). 

8State ex rel. Black v. State Board of 
Education, 196 P. 201 (1921). 

*Trapp, State Auditor v. Cook Con- 
struction Co., 105 P. 667 (1909). 

University of Utah v. Board of Ex- 
aminers, 295 P. 2d. 349 (1956). 
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An Equitable Basis for 
Faculty Promotions 


and Salary Increases 


KEN. MARTIN 


Treasurer-Business Manager 
Ohio Northern University, Ada 


VW ITH an increase in the tight 


money market, the situation of 


the school becomes more 


acute. The competition for faculty be- 


private 


tween the public institution of higher 
education and the private one has just 
begun. There will begin a steady drift 
of better faculty members away from 
private institutions to the better fi- 
nanced state and municipal institu- 
tions. 

This change will have a dangerous 
effect upon higher education because 
the state and municipal institutions 
will grow stronger, both in the nu- 
merical sense and in the qualitative 
sense. Thus one of the great bulwarks 
of American higher education will be 
greatly impaired as in the past the 
great strength of our higher educa- 
tional system has been in its dualistic 
program in both public and private 
education. 

College and university enrollments 
have been more or less split on a 50-50 
basis, but the trend to the great state 
and municipal institutions is begin- 
ning. There can be no doubt that our 
present society is a rapidly expanding 
one and, as Dr. Ronald Thompson® of 
Ohio State in his study of future col- 
lege enrollments has pointed out, this 
will mean a definite increase in the 
number of students seeking a place in 
higher education. 


*Thompson, Ronald B.: Report to Ohio 
Association of Colleges and Universities, 
April 1958. 


Sputnik has made clear that, if 
America is to hold her place in the 
struggle among the nations of the 
world, she must have more and better 
trained teaching personnel at the high- 
er educational level. We must have 
more scientists, better technicians, bet- 
ter leaders, and better citizens. This 
cannot be, if industry or the private 
and state institutions are to rob the 
private schools of their key faculty per- 
sonnel. 

One of the most important aspects 
of any employment situation is the 
proper development of sound person- 
nel policy and practice. Second to this, 
and perhaps as a result, is the fruition 
of a dynamic morale among faculty 
members administrative _ staff 
alike. Leaders in our two most recent 
wars learned through bitter experience 
that a good morale climate was most 
essential to victory. 


and 


Our government has set up a spe- 
cial morale division in all branches of 
the military. Industry has learned after 
a long, hard and bitter struggle that 
the presence of a good morale among 
employes will result in increased pro- 
duction and increased profits for all. 

Within the framework of our mod- 
ern industrial world we have had the 
gradual development of adequate pay 
scales, job security, disability pay- 
ments, paid vacations and holidays, 
group insurance, educational training 
and privileges, grievance procedures, 
and many other benefits. Workers 
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How One Faculty Ranks Criteria for Promotions or 
Salary Increases 


. Criteria 


Number of academic degrees earned and held 


Number of successful years of teaching experience, in present job 


or in others 


Ability to get along with faculty and others 


Scholarly publications, papers and the like 


Cooperation with administrative officers 


Seniority with institution or number of years of service 


By the recommendation of special institutional committee on ranks, 


credentials and promotions, 


one-half appointed by .the adminis- 


tration and one-half elected by the faculty 


Total number of students taught per semester or quorter 


Number of credit hours taught per semester or quarter 


Extracurricular assignments and duties 


Success of his students in graduate school 


Number of hours of additional academic work taken since being 


employed by institution 


choose companies that have a good 
personnel program. Sad to say, edu- 
cational institutions have lagged far 
behind the industrial world in giving 
their employes these benefits and priv- 
ileges. As a result the morale on many 
a campus has deteriorated to a point 
where the flow of faculty to industry 
has reached alarming proportions. 
Statistics show that last year many 
colleges and universities were forced 
to begin the academic year without 
adequate staff to man the classrooms. 
The problem for the private college 
or university will become accentuated 
unless each takes prompt action to 
meet the industrial competition and 
to provide more wholesome Christian 
surroundings for its workers. 


Calls for Prompt Action 


The morale and effectiveness of a 
college faculty depend to some de- 
gree on the extent to which they be- 
lieve in the cause for which they are 
working and in the confidence they 
have in their supervisors and admin- 
istrators. College and university pro- 
fessors are professional people and 
they should be classed and treated as 
such. No teacher or professor will be 
content to remain long in a profession 
in which the social status is low, for 
there is more to a good morale than an 
adequate pay scale. Self-realization is 
of paramount importance. The usual 
frustrations of academic fiat are bad 
enough without the presence of in- 
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adequate housing, social restrictions, 
and administrative favoritism. 

The real effectiveness of any fac- 
ulty member is largely determined by 
his morale in the classroom. This in 
turn may be said to be directly re- 
lated to the degree of confidence he 
has in the administration of the in- 
stitution employing him. Normal peo- 
ple seek social approval and adequate 
recognition. Promotion in rank, right- 
fully earned, will bring as much satis- 
faction to the faculty member as will 
an increase in pay if it is accomplished 
on an equitable basis. Any use of a 
patronage system or manipulation 
through academic chicanery will make 
promotion in academic rank a useless 
gesture without social significance to 
any real educator. We may safely say 
that education’s goals are too impor- 
tant to the social welfare to allow 
them to be entrusted to the whims of 
any one individual or educational hi- 
erarchy. Neither should promotion in 
rank or granting a pay increase be 
purely an administrative decision, as 
is often the case. Frequently the emo- 
tional verbalist has reached the high 
pinnacle of higher education, only to 
fail miserably in times of crisis. The 
use of our great democratic heritage 
in granting promotions and pay in- 
creases will do much to overcome the 
unfairness often found in such evalua- 
tions. 


College professors by their very na- 
ture require more than the bare essen- 





tials of living. They must be able to 
take their place in society if they are 
to be happy. 

In setting up standards for promo- 
tion or pay increase for the college 
faculty, the administration must real- 
ize the great complexity and scope of 
duties of the average college profes- 
sor. It must also recognize the fact 
that college professors and other staff 
employes will attempt to meet the 
standards set up by the administra- 
tion whether they are wise or unwise. 
If the criteria selected are narrow or 
time consuming, the professors will 
spend their efforts in those directions 
to the detriment of the institution. 

More than one criterion should be 
used for making an evaluation of the 
worth of any employe, and more than 
one person must be involved in mak- 
ing the final judgment on an em- 
ploye. Frequently a personal evalua- 
tion by the dean is used for faculty 
promotion or for awarding the annual 
salary increment. Such a procedure 
was abandoned by industry 20 years 
ago; modern labor unions would never 
tolerate such a practice. Criteria for 
granting promotions and pay increases 
must be actual, not just rationaliza- 
tions in which likes and dislikes are 
permitted to enter. 


Survey Conducted 


We conductd a survey on our cam- 
pus of faculty feeling in this matter. 
A faculty welfare committee of five 
members formulated standards that 
they believed should be used. Out of 
a faculty of 80, 68 replies were re- 
ceived. 56 criteria 
cluded in the questionnaire. 

The faculty members were asked 
first to select the 20 criteria they be- 
lieved relevant for evaluation for pro- 
motion in rank or salary increase. 
Then they were asked to pick the 10 
most important criteria. As a result 
of this study the statistics shown at 
the top of the page were obtained. 

These criteria show an attempt to 
get away from personal evaluations 
made by a superior. 
of the items used in our 
questionnaire were said to be foolish, 
but we deemed this necessary in or- 
der to obtain an actual coverage of 
standards often being used. 

Our faculty committee believes that 
if the criteria listed are used instead 
of the usual one or two standards 
that administrators tend to lean on 
substantially the morale of the faculty 
will be greatly improved. ® 


Some were in- 


Some 
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No. 5 of a second series 


Auditors Aid Administration 


Through Service 


A. E. MARIEN 


Internal Auditing Division, University of Illinois, Urbana 


HEREAS the internal auditing 

office of a college or university 
would not regard service as one of its 
primary functions, the auditors are a 
part of an administrative team that 
does have as one of its important re- 
sponsibilities service to the education- 
al division of the college. 

The business office exists to serve 
the academic departments that are 
carrying out the main objectives of 
the college—education and research 
and the related goals for extending 
these. Thus, the auditors in reporting 
to the controller or business manager 
must necessarily keep in mind the 
service function. 

Practice of the service function by 
the auditors also constitutes applica- 
tion of the “you” attitude and, there- 
fore, a technic of selling. The nature 
of the work of internal auditing is 
such that it can be easily misinter- 
preted by academicians. Rather than 
looking upon auditing as a two-way 
protection that benefits departments 
as well as central administration, it 
may be regarded by some department 
heads as an unnecessary intrusion by 
central administration into private de- 
partmental affairs. 

Overlooked is the fact that internal 
auditing leads to a proper and safe 
expansion of activities rather than to 
their restriction or curtailment, which 
may occur because of a lack of appro- 
priate control. 

So the auditors should overcome 
any resistance that may exist by ex- 
tending service wherever they can 
conscientiously do so without abrogat- 
ing their primary functions. A prac- 
tical definition of “selling” is the per- 
formance of some benefit that is 

*Marien, A. E.: The Golden Rule of 


Internal Auditing. The Internal Auditor, 
September 1957, pp. 45, 46. 
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beyond the immediate purpose and 
scope of personal or written contact. 

Even in the performance of purely 
internal auditing functions, an_atti- 
tude of service is quite legitimate and 
acceptance-gaining. Auditing func- 
tions, per se, may be looked upon as 
a service because of the many ways 
in which they aid all levels of admin- 
istration. The attitude of service is a 
positive approach to an audit. In the 
“Golden Rule of Internal Auditing,” 
the adverse results of the negative 
attitude of “finding something wrong” 
are contrasted with the good results 
of a positive attitude.° 

Services by the auditors, therefore, 
may be classified as those within the 
scope of internal auditing and as 
those outside the scope. Those within 
the scope of auditing are regarded by 
some as only closely related since 
they are often in the form of audit 
follow-up work or operations verifica- 
tion work, the latter being a relatively 
new activity of internal auditing. 
Those services outside the scope of 
auditing are possible of performance 
either because they are incidental in 
nature or because internal auditing is 
nonroutine in nature. 


Examples of Services 


Examples of the last mentioned 
type are as follows: The business 
manager of the hospital of a college 
called the chief auditor during the 
Asian influenza epidemic and _pre- 
sented a problem. Hospital cases were 
rapidly climbing in number, and addi- 
tional nurses, nurse’s aides and kitch- 
en help were being employed. The 
business-paper work in the areas of 
accounts receivable and payroll was 
stockpiling. Could the auditor suggest 
a solution? As this problem was 
created by an emergency involving 


student and staff welfare and as the 
auditors, of course, are not tied up 
by routine duties, the chief auditor 
suggested that he lend one of his reg- 
ular staff members to the hospital 
business office. This was done, and 
the assisting auditor, or “roving ad- 
ministrative ambassador,” gave most 
of his help toward the disposition of 
pavroll data awaiting processing. 

Another example of service outside 
the immediate scope of auditing may 
be called account servicing. It arises 
when a department is experiencing 
some difficulty of a financial nature, 
such as reconciling the department's 
records with the control account in 
the business office. The department 
asks for help. 

Such a problem arose within a 
service department of a college. The 
problem was accentuated by a rapid 
turnover of clerical assistants 
generally lacked knowledge of sound 
principles of bookkeeping. The chief 
auditor, again, extended the services 


who 


of one of his auditors. He was careful, 
however, to instruct the auditor to 
guide and educate only and let the 
departmental bookkeeper do the ac- 
tual reconciling. 

A general caution to be observed 
in rendering service is not to do any- 
thing that will abrogate the main 
functions of auditing. For instance, 
side-by-side aid to a campus stores 
manager in counting an inventory 
does not provide, by any means, an 
adequate audit or independent test- 
check of that inventory. 

Incidental but highly effective serv- 
ice to departments may be provided 
in the following manner. The auditor, 
when in the office of a department 
conducting an audit, will ask the ad- 
ministrator: “Do you have any prob- 
lem to which I may offer a solution?” 
The administrator may say: “Why 
yes, we need additional file space and 
buying new files will take up valuable 
office space. I think we are saving our 
requisitions, vouchers and payroll] 
time cards too long; how long should 
I keep such records?” Or, the admin- 
istrator may say: “I have a piece of 
equipment here. It is still usable but 
we have no more need for it. What 
should I do with it?” 

Quick answers to these and similar 
questions render effective service 
without impairing the quality of the 
audit work. In fact, they may open 
the way for the administrator volun- 
teering items of information pertinent 
to the audit. o 
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The Little Cafeteria in the Basement 


GERALINE HARDWICK 


is a practice cafeteria for home economics students, 


but it’s a good eating place and pays its own way 


Instructor, Institution Management, Douglass College, Rutgers, the State University of New Jersey 


RECENT institutions 

granting degrees in home eco- 
nomics conducted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare revealed that more than 250 
colleges and universities are provid- 
ing complete training in dietetics. This 
means that they are offering their stu- 


survey of 


dents the opportunity of working in 
an institutional kitchen and learning 
quantity cookery and food service 
management there. 

Colleges and universities vary in the 
kind and quality of facilities offered 


Home economics students of institution management work 
along with one of the two full-time workers in the kitchen 
at Douglass College home economics department cafe- 


largely because institutional equip- 
ment and facilities are so expensive, 
running into tens of thousands of dol- 
lars. At the same time, most campuses 
need extra food service facilities. The 
average campus, according to a sur- 
vey made by CoLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
siry Business, is about 600 acres, too 
large for central food service facilities 
to take care of everyone. 

At Douglass College, the women’s 
college of Rutgers, the State Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N.J., the home 
economics department operates a re- 
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cently remodeled and replanned home 
economics department cafeteria that 
represents a solution to most of the 
problems raised by the need for college 
quantity cookery training. This is what 
it does: 

1. It serves as a practice cafeteria 
in which students can really work. The 
cafeteria and kitchen are small enough 
so that they are not overwhelming to 
the student new to quantity cookery 
and are compact enough so the entire 
operation can be grasped quickly. 


continued on Page 44 


teria in New Brunswick, N. J. Since remodeling, the 
ranges have been moved away from the wall to the 
center of the room in an 


aes 


island" of cooking equipment. 








2. It furnishes a supplementary eat- 


ing place on the huge Rutgers cam- 
pus. Faculty and commuting students, 
primarily those of Douglass College, 
enjoy the coziness and good food of 
the small cafeteria, come voluntarily 
to eat there instead of elsewhere, and 
pay a fair price to do so. 

3. It serves as a demonstration unit 
for school lunch workshops that are 
conducted under the aegis of the home 
economics department in cooperation 
with the state of New Jersey. 

In brief, the home economics de- 
partment operates its own cafeteria in 
its own building, under the direct su- 
pervision of the instructor in quantity 
cookery. More than 150 people eat 
there at noon every day. The cafete- 
ria, which is in the basement of the 
building, is staffed by a cook and an 
assistant, both women. All other work 
is done by the students, who get real 
experience in doing jobs they will later 
be expected to supervise 

In the 
ment class in colleges and universities, 


usual institution manage- 
things are not set up so ideally. Stu- 
often at 
fully 


The result often is 


dents work twice a week, 


awkward hours, assisting in 
staffed cafeterias. 
“made work” and no real experience. 
In large cafeterias, the mere fact of 
many people and departments creates 
a situation in which details cannot be 
grasped 

The Douglass College solution, in 
which the home economics depart- 
ment schedules quantity cookery “lab- 
oratories” for times when food must 
be prepared for the coming influx of 
lunchers, enables the cafeteria to help 
pay its way as a combined food serv- 
ice and teaching facility, and enables 
the student of quantity cookery and 
institution management to come face 
to face with real problems of opera- 


tion in a small context. 


Remodeling Cost $7000 


With the recent replanning and re- 
modeling, the old cafeteria has been 
made into a small, simple model prac- 
It combines the latest 
in equipment, with principles of good 


tice cafeteria. 


traffic flow and great efficiency in the 
kitchen and in the dining room, and 
provision for growth. The remodeling 
job cost the college about $7000 for 
the following items: a mechanical veg- 
etable peeler, pot and pan rack, bak- 
ers’ stove, small steam-jacketed kettle 
with stand, steam cooker with stand, 
deep-fat fryer, hood, sink with drain- 
board, clean dishtable, cook’s table, 
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pass-through refrigerator, and a hot 
water booster for the dishwasher. 

With these innovations went a re- 
study of the traffic patterns in the 
kitchen. The cooking equipment was 
grouped in the center of the kitchen 
in an “island” with work surfaces on 
both sides. Tables were located more 
handily, and a new table was installed 
with a built-in sink. Small equipment 
was placed below the tables. The flow 
of food from the raw state in the store- 
rooms to preparation, cooking, refrig- 
eration and serving now proceeds on 
clearly logical lines. 

Along with the replanning went a 
study of operations on the serving line 
and in the cafeteria. Although refrig- 
eration capacity was increased, it was 
decided to keep the bulk milk dis- 
penser. With it were retained the pa- 
into which the students 


per cups 


Pre-portioning food in advance of 
serving time speeds counter line. 


served their own portions of milk. 
This sort of self-service of beverages 
previously served by counter people 
is quite new and is being incorporated 
into many school and industrial cafe- 
terias. 

But the milk dispenser itself was 
found to be badly located. It had been 
near the end of the cafeteria line, 
after the hot food and before the 
cashier, making an awkward problem 
for people with trays full of hot food 
to put them down, dispense milk, and 
then get on to the cashier. Now the 
dispenser is at the head of the cafe- 
teria line, where people who have just 
picked up their trays wait to get to 
the hot food. The change speeded 
service and made the operation sim- 
ple for the customer. 


Although the new booster heater 
for the dishwasher is intended to pro- 
vide hot water to sanitize glassware 
properly, it was decided to continue 
serving water from bottle-type water 
coolers and to continue using paper 
cups there, too. The decisions arose 
out of the desire to hold costs down, 
reduce the load on the dishwashing 
machine, and decrease breakage. 

The small compact kitchen, with 
all its labor saving facilities, can pro- 
duce enough fcod for an even larger 
number of lunches, and even for two 
sittings. Furthermore, its’ up-to-date 
equipment gives students experience 
in working with such relatively new 
kettles, 
steamers and automatic deep-fat fry- 
ers. 


devices as  steam-jacketed 


Upperclass home economics majors 
are scheduled to work in the kitchen 
on Monday through Friday mornings. 
They produce meats, sauces, vegeta- 
bles, salads and desserts, handling the 
complete preparation and production 
job under the supervision of the in- 
structor in quantity cookery, who is 
also manager of the cafeteria and re- 
sponsible for several statewide school 
lunch workshops. 

Students condiments, 
vegetables and salad dressings into 


pre-portion 


pleated paper cups whenever possible. 


Pre-portioning speeds service at the 
cafeteria counter. Paper portion cups 
make pre-portioning possible, because 
they do not tie up large quantities of 
dishes; too, they seem to make these 
foods more attractive. Students also 
arrange foods for the steam table and 
serving counters, and handle the dish- 
washing machinery. This practical 
work supplements classroom discus- 
sion of ordering procedures, person- 
nel practice, work scheduling, equip- 
ment selection, and other important 
aspects of institution management. 


Source of Know-How 

The little cafeteria in the basement 
has developed into an important 
source of practical know-how, for 
graduates entering the field of institu- 
tion management and for school lunch 
managers who have been present at 
its demonstrations and workshops. 
And, in addition to its primary educa- 
tion function, the university can point 
to the cafeteria as one of its good eat- 
ing places. 

In these days of tight budgets, such 
effective multifunction operations are 
especially attractive to the administra- 
tion of a teaching institution. . 
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HERE’S HOW A MIDWEST UNIVERSITY SOLVED 
A DIFFICULT PARKING PROBLEM... 
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| “_) Manual Parking Meters 


Some of these were two-hour meters to accommodate most visitors who 
needed two hours or less. In another section of the visitor’s area, six-hour 
meters were installed for those requiring more time. The two-hour meters 
are set for 30 minutes for each nickel, or 60 minutes. for each dime. The 
six-hour limit meters give the parker 30 minutes for each nickel, 60 minutes 
for each dime, and four hours for a quarter. The two extra hours up to the 
meter limit (six hours) can be purchased by depositing more nickels, dimes 
or another quarter. 


And to make certain every coin is collected from the meters, the university 
uses the MI-CO Security Collection System which is the most efficient 
method yet devised for collecting parking meter coins. It’s fast, tamper- 
proof, and dependable. No chance of a single coin getting away. 


If your school has a parking problem, or can use the extra revenue that 
meters provide, MI-CO will be glad to send complete information and tell 
you how, without any investment on your part, you can gain two worth- 
while objectives . . . solving your parking problem, and adding substantially 
to your revenue. 


Write for the whole story. 





we MI-CO PARKING METERS, P. 0. BOX 668-6, COV 
APIS (The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc.) 


OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS: Architectural Metal « | 
A Symbol of High Quality Display Cases e Reversible Windows « Tablets « 
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Estimates Billions Needed for Plant Before 1970 .. . Congress Votes 
Defense Aid to Education . . . Year-Round Engineering College Being 


Weighed .. 


- California Holds Workshop for Food Service Workers 





Estimates Nation’s 
Needs to Provide for 
1970 Enrollment 


Wasuincton, D.C.—The people of 
the United States will have to spend 
between $11 and $15 billion in the 
next 12 years if the nation is to provide 
college and university facilities of even 
minimum adequacy for the qualified 
students who will seek admission in 
1970. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion reports this estimate in a publica- 
tion prepared for its committee on 
statistical information and research by 
Dr. John D. Long of the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Business. 

In “Needed Expansion of Facilities 
for Higher Education—1958-70: How 
Much Will It Cost?” Dr. Long offers 
two separate basic estimates of the 
money needed to develop the neces- 
sary physical plant, making careful al- 
lowance for the probability of im- 
proved use of space and more efficient 
methods of teaching. 

In the first approach, using existing 
data on total U.S. projected enrollment 
in 1970, estimated to fall between a 
high of 5,878,000 and a low of 5,- 
044,000, he sets the cost in terms of 
March 1958 construction dollars at a 
high of $15 billion and a low of $12 
billion. Of these amounts, roughly one- 
third would be needed for housing, 
and two-thirds for classrooms, labora- 
tories and other academic facilities. In 
this estimate he assumes that the ex- 
pansion would come almost exclusive- 
ly from enlargement of existing institu- 
(Continued on Page 48) 


tions. 


Exemption From Excise 
Taxes Still Holds 


Wasuincton, D.C.—On August 21, 
the Excise Tax Technical Changes Act 
went to the President for signature. 

The bill, as passed by the House in 
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the spring of 1957, provided for the 
exemption of nonprofit educational in- 
stitutions from manufacturers’, retail, 
transportation and communications ex- 
cise taxes. 

The Senate committee on finance 
had deleted the provisions providing 
excise tax exemption for nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions. 

However, as the measure reached 
conference committee for critical ac- 
tion, the agreement was that nonprofit 
educational institutions would still be 
exempt from these taxes. 


Aid-to-Science Bill 
Passes; No Scholarships 


Wasuincton, D.C.—A compromise 
bill for federal aid to education went 
back to both branches of Congress for 
approval, as this issue was going to 
press. 

As agreed upon in conference com- 
mittee, the bill offers about $900 mil- 
lion to help train young people for the 
age of science. Under the bill $300 mil- 
lion is made available to states on a 
matching basis for science teaching, 
equipment and administration. 

Another $295 million will go for 
student loans. These will be handled 
by the participating colleges and the 
U.S. commissioner of education. Stu- 
dents are eligible for amounts up to 
$1000 a year, with total loans limited 
to $5000 for any one person. Loans are 
repayable at 3 per cent interest begin- 
ning one year after the student leaves 
school. 

The House rejected Senate provi- 
sions for a federal scholarship pro- 
gram; this would have added another 
$910 million to the cost of the plan. 
The original number of scholarships 
that would have been provided annu- 
ally was 23,000. President Eisenhower 
had suggested that this number be cut 
to 10,000 and that they be based solely 
on need. 


Dean Reports Pros and 
Cons on Year-Round 


College of Engineering 

BERKELEY, Catir.—Dean Elmer C. 
Easton of the Rutgers University Col- 
lege of Engineering reported that op- 
eration of an engineering college on 
a year-round instead of a two-semes- 
ter basis would be a more efficient use 
of the school’s facilities. He also 
pointed out that it would have sev- 
eral important disadvantages. 

The dean of engineering at New 
Jersey's state university presented a 
paper on “The Year-Round Operation 
of Colleges—An Analysis of the Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of Vari- 
ous Operating Schedules” at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
for Engineering Education held re- 
cently at the University of California. 

Dean Easton, in his conclusion, said 
the year-round plan could: (1) pro- 
duce up to 56 per cent more degrees 
per year; (2) increase use of instruc- 
tional facilities by 30 per cent; (3) 
increase faculty salaries approximately 
30 per cent. 

At the same time, the dean noted 
that, as compared with the two-term 
system now in general use, the col- 
lege’s year-round operation would 
make it necessary to: ( 1) give up such 
summer activities as conferences, svm- 
posiums and short courses; (2) re- 
duce faculty vacations to four weeks; 
(3) in some cases, alter the traditional 
pattern of starting time and vacation 
periods for students; (4) for maximum 
advantage, enforce uniform distribu- 
tion of students among several enter- 
ing classes per year. 

Dean Easton’s studies included sev- 
eral different patterns of year-round 
operation, but his conclusions were 
figured on a calendar year divided 
into three terms of 16 weeks each 
plus approximately four weeks for va- 
cations and holidays. (Con. on p. 48) 
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Life Insurance Rates Reduced! 











TIAA continues to be the outstanding 
life insurance value for educators. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


A premium of $11.40 a month buys $20,000 of 10-Year Term 
insurance for a man 33 years of age. The net premium, after annual 
dividends, averages only $7.16 monthly for this $20,000 policy, based 
upon TIAA’s 1958 dividend scale. Dividends, of course, are not 


guaranteed. 
Any staff member of a college, university or private school is eligible 
to apply for the many low-cost plans available. 


Ask for a supply of the new Life Insurance Guide for your staff. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
S22 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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(Continued From Page 46) 

In his introduction to the study, 
the engineering educator pointed out 
that with all the nation’s colleges 
facing the problem of expanding en- 
rollments, it is important to determine 
the most effective use of physical fa- 
cilities. He said that the present sys- 


tem has been criticized by some 
people because of a mistaken idea 
that most college facilities are unused 
from the end of the second term until 
fall. He pointed out that very often 
they are actually in heavy use for 
summer courses, institutes and other 


nonclassroom educational activities. 


Estimates Nation’s Needs 
for 1970 Enrollments 


(Continued From Page 46) 


Corroborative evidence is provided 
in a second estimate, based on a va- 
riety of reports by various states on 
their own projected enrollments and 
long-run needs in higher education. 
Aggregate estimates developed by this 
method, again on a high and low basis, 
run from $14 billion to about $11 bil- 
lion to meet plant requirements for 
minimum adequacy. Here also about 
two-thirds of the cost, from $9 to $7 


no Other chalkboard with a surface like 


SLATO + STEEL 








and it's GUARANTEED for 
the life of the building... 


billion, would be for other-than-resi- 
dential facilities. 

In neither estimate is the cost of 
land acquisition and development in- 
cluded. 

Dr. Long, in preparing his report, 
made use of a number of studies and 
reports, and had access to unpublished 
and recent data of the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Council President Arthur S. Adams, 
referring to the growth of America’s 
student population in the foreword, 
says: “There can be no question about 
the ability or willingness of the Ameri- 
can people to provide an educational 
system appropriate to the needs of 
these students and adequate for the 
welfare and security of the country. 
The problem is of paramount impor- 
tance, and the American people know 
this. What they may not know is: How 
much will it cost? . . . Dr. Long’s re- 
port should be useful to all who are 
engaged in making plans for the fu- 
ture of higher education in, and for, 
this country Da 


Schedule Regional 
N.A.E.B. Meetings 


GARDEN City, N.Y. — Several re- 
gional meetings of the National As- 
sociation of Educational Buyers have 
been scheduled for October and No- 
vember, according to the vice presi- 
dent, Bruce Partridge, who is business 
manager of the University of Dela- 
ware. They are as follows: 

Oct. 1, 2, lowa-Nebraska and Kan- 
sas-Missouri at Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 13-15, New England at Toy 
Town Tavern, Winchendon, Mass. 

Oct. 26-28, Chicago-Wisconsin and 


Southern Illinois at Knox College, 
Galesburg, Il. 

Oct. 26-28, Metro. New York-New 
Jersey and New York State at Buck- 
hill Falls, N.Y. 

Mid-Oct., Rocky Mountain at Brig- 
ham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

Nov. 2-4, Tex.-Okla.-Ark. and Lou- 
isiana at Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater. 

First Week, February, Florida at 
Rollins College, Winter Park. 


SlatoSteel’s hard, non-absorbing silicate surface 
wears indefinitely, never forming shine or “blind 
spots’”’ even after hardest usage. Writing is always 
clear and distinct—easy to read, regardless of the 
type of chalk used. Holds magnetized teaching 
objects, letters, etc., for ‘“‘see and move”’ learning. 


SlatoSteel is coated with vitreous material fused on 
lightweight sheet steel on selected backing mate- 
rial. Easy to handle, moderately priced, SlatoSteel 
is a tough, flexible, resilient chalkboard that will 
never crack or chip. 


EASY TO INSTALL 
No special wall con- 
struction is neces- 
sary. Choice of two 
types of anodized 
aluminum trim and 


Asks If Student Faculty 
chalk trough. 


Ratios Might Be Increased 


Brunswick, Maine.—“The paradox 

of the mid-Twentieth Century is that 

| at a time when independent liberal 
(Continued on Page 54) 


write for full details and prices of SlatoStee! and other BC chalkboards and corkboards 
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serving the nation’s 
schools through dealers 
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Ideal for high school 


and college classrooms 


[pi Jie, Study-top Chair units by... A hti 
WAKEFIELD 
Wie ton sera iat eee y AY 


The 18" x 24" study-top provides a comfortable, desk-size working EST. 1826 
surface. Available in seven graded sizes, with or without bookrack. 
Seat and back in HeyWoodite solid plastic, with a choice of five 


distinctive colors, or in solid wood. Study-top in Hey Woodite 


solid plastic, laminated plastic or solid wood. 











Whatever the 
seating budget, 
there’s a Heywood 
Auditorium Chair 
tops for comfort 


and serviceability 


W rite today for 
e | your complete 
os oe catalog of 
1 pet haber | Heywood- 
WAKEFIELD by mama 


we wy classroom 
and auditorium 


EST. 1826 


seating. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
DIVISION 
Menominee, Michigan 
Gardner, Massachusetts 
Newport, ‘Tennessee 
Orillia, Ontario, Canada 





The TC 705 “Aristocrat.” shown in the foreground. 
has been carefully designed to provide full comfort 
and lasting durability at a modest outlay. Like all 
Heywood-Wakefield auditorium chairs, it has all- 
steel aisle and center standards, steel hinges and 
back fastenings. 

Thorough-going comfort is assured by the well- 
padded back and the 16-coil spring seat of the 
TC 700 “Encore” shown in the rear. 

All Heywood auditorium chairs are available 
with folding tablet arms which swing out of the way 
when not in use to permit easy ingress and egress. 
Whenever the auditorium must also serve as a 


lecture hall, this chair is a sound choice. 
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Just published 





Here is a timely new book which brings you the lat- 
est information about the architectural design, interior 
layout and service arrangements of the research labora- 
tory. Prepared by experts in architecture, engineering, 
and scientific research, this book is guaranteed to bring 
you up to date with the latest, tested developments in 
this important field. The book accomplishes this aim in 
two ways: 


1. In several illuminating studies, it presents in 
detail the hundreds of common requirements 
of good laboratory design — vents, drains, 
services and utilities, safety measures, modular 
units, etc. Three of these studies cover the all- 
important field of nuclear research. These give 
you a clear picture of atomic processes and 
equipment, as they affect the design of the 
building that houses them. 


2. Shows you how special problems have been 
solved, using actual examples. Presents 44 
separate new laboratory projects, in all areas 
of scientific research. These buildings are in 
all areas of the country, and are owned by cor- 
porations, colleges and universities, and gov- 
ernment agencies. Each is thoroughly described 
in text, photographs, plans and drawings. 


EXAMINE THIS IMPORTANT WORK 
AT NO COST TO YOURSELF 


Whether your school is planning a new research lab- 
oratory, or you just wish to learn the latest developments 
in this fast-changing field, you will find this new work a 
valuable source of detailed information that has never 
before been available in any book. It is one of the best 
ways we know to quickly bring yourself abreast of this 
fast-changing, expanding portion of the building 
industry. 


DODGE BOOKS, F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of BUILDINGS FOR RESEARCH for 10 days free 
examination. At the end of that time, I will either remit $9.50, plus 
a few cents postage, or return the book without cost or obligation 





{ 


CORPORATION 


Name 


Address 


Zone State 


[) Check enclosed. Same return privilege, Dodge pays postage. 
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BUILDINGS 
FOR RESEARCH 


by the editors of Architectural Record 






To examine this important material, all you need 
do is fill out and return the coupon below. You will 
receive your personal examination copy of BUILD- 
INGS FOR RESEARCH for 10 days free use. 


232 pages, large 83/4 x 115/e” size 
Over 500 illustrations 
Shows 44 separate research buildings 
Latest laboratory design information 
only $9.50 








BRIEF SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 


1. PLANNING THE LABORATORY 


An 18-page outline of fundamentals by Charles Haines of 
Voorhees, Walker, Smith and Smith. A study of laboratory 
equipment as it affects design. Analyses of five plot plans 
of research centers, including RCA laboratories at Prince- 
ton, N. J., and Armstrong Cork Co. in Lancaster, Penna. 
All 5 shown in numerous plans and drawings. 


2. NUCLEAR LABORATORIES 
Defines CC (concentrate and confine) and DDD (dilute, 


Studies architectural 
requirements of cyclotrons, bevatrons, and other types of 
reactors and accelerators. Emphasis on shielding and per- 
sonnel safety. Many AEC and university buildings shown 
in photographs and drawings. Much of this information 
only recently declassified by government. 


disperse, decontaminate) theories. 


3. INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 


The largest section in the book. A total of 20 biological, 
engineering, chemical, and electronic laboratories. Includes 
a GE laboratory that won congratulations from its residen- 
tial neighbors, Union Oil's 14-building complex, with all 
buildings connected by service tunnels, Corn Products’ 
huge research center with complete pilot plant, and many 
more. All buildings described thoroughly in text, photo- 
graphs, and drawings and plans. 


4. INSTITUTIONAL LABORATORIES 


Owned by government agencies and universities, with the 
emphasis on pure research. An entire new postgraduate 
school of research for the Navy at Menterey, Calif. is 
shown—maximum sharing of facilities by diverse depart- 
ments and built on a very tight budget. Also a chemical 
engineering building at the University of Minnesota built 
on the modular plan, an engineering building at U.C.L.A. 
with a floor live-load of 600 Ib per sq ft, and a dairy 
laboratory at the University of Wisconsin where a germ- 
free atmosphere and ease of cleaning were pressing prob- 
lems. 






NEW FROM WAYNE 


MAGNIFICENT ROLLING GYMSTANDS IN 

















continuous LENGTHS. ..motorized ! 





Here is gymnasium seating that can give you up to 
10% more seating capacity in the same floor area— 
that will greatly improve the appearance of your 
gymnasium—that is fully automatic! 


New, exclusive Wayne-Weld design replaces con- 
ventional sectional seating with one sleek, sweeping 
expanse of seat, riser and footboards for the entire 
length of your gymnasium. Opens and closes with 
the turn of a key switch. This is truly a major seating 
advance for America’s finest gymnasiums. 


Never before such handsome, efficient gymnasium 
seating . . . one continuous, motorized bank of seating 
instead of the three, four, five, ten or more individual 
units of various lengths normally needed to fill a com- 
plete side or end of your gym. 


More Seats in the Same Floor Area—Wayne’s new 
continuous design eliminates gaps between units, 
adding up to 10% more seating capacity. Note how 
the new lengths also effect a more practical and eye- 
pleasing alignment of seats, risers and footboards. 


When stands are closed, Wayne continuous vertical 
front design permits an unbroken sweep of rich wood 
patterns on gymnasium end or sidewalls for the most 
beautiful panelling effects ever created with gym- 
nasium seating. The wood is fine-grained, highly 
splinter-resistant, deep color Philippine Mahogany or 
vertical grain Douglas Fir. 


Unbroken sweep! New Wayne Continuous Gymstands with 
Wayne vertical front styling and rich mahogany tones give 








Greater Strength—New continuous lengths of seat, 
riser and footboards are Wayne-Welded, fully tested 
and guaranteed as strong or stronger than comparable 
sectional lengths of the same wood. No special under- 
structure is required. Standard Wayne girder-bridge 
type supporting understructures are employed. 


Motorized Operation— Wayne's fully-automatic mo- 
torized Rolling Gymstand system operates even the 
longest continuous section quietly, smoothly and 
efficiently. Turn a simple key switch and the section 
glides into position. No manual operation time, no 
jamming, ever! No special building requirements or 
special tracks. 


A new rolling foot system provides 250% more floor 
support for spectator load than any other gymnasium 
seating, greatly increasing stability and distributing 
the load more evenly over the full depth of the 
structure. 


For increased seating capacity in your gymnasium, 
for outstanding appearance and maximum operating 
efficiency, look into Wayne’s new Continuous design 
now. Here is more proof that Wayne builds Gym- 
nasium Seating better. 


WAYNE 


WAYNE IRON WORKS, WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Rolling Gymstands ¢ Outdoor Grandstands « Folding Partitions ¢ Basketball Backstops 





gymnasiums impressive new look and feel of spaciousness; 


plus... st/ll more seating capacity. 


(Continued From Page 48) 
education was never more important, 
there is impending a crisis in its fi- 
nancing,” President James S. Coles of 
Bowdoin College pointed out in his 
annual report to the governing boards 
of the college, covering the academic 
vear 1957-58 

Funding by government subsidy is 
always possible, Dr. Coles stated, but 
it presents many hazards, the most im- 
portant of which would be “the nec- 
essarv degree of control that the feder- 
al government would have to have in 
a program involving federal subsidiza- 
tion.” 

Other possibilities include individ- 
ual benefactions, corporate gifts, ex- 
panded alumni funds, continued sub- 
sidy from faculty members through 
substandard purchasing power, and 
increased tuition charges. 

According to President Coles, “The 
area of increased efficiency that holds 
any possible promise of savings com- 
parable with needs is in the instruc- 
tional program itself. At most institu- 
tions like Bowdoin, the student-faculty 
ratio is about 10 to one. “Could some 
means be found by which this ratio 
could be increased to 15 to one, or 
even further to 20 to one, most remark- 


able gains in monies available for fac- 
ulty compensation would be immedi- 
ately at hand?” he asks. 


Frank LI. Wright Designs 
Wichita Education Center 


Wicuita, Kan. — The University of 
Wichita will have a new college of 
education center, designed by Frank 
Llovd Wright. 

Mr. Wright has made preliminary 
drawings of two separate facilities: a 
classroom and administration building 
and the research school, to be known 
as the University of Wichita Ele- 
mentary School. 

The cost is estimated at $1,250,000 
exclusive of furnishings and the archi- 
tect’s fees. 


Announce More Grants 
From Ford Foundation 


New York.—Experiments in the 
more effective use of teachers in public 
schools throughout the United States 
will be supported by grants announced 
recently by the Ford Foundation. 
They are: 

© A grant of $112,000 to Goddard 
College, Plainfield, Vt., for an experi- 
ment bv several colleges and school 


systems in Maine and Vermont in the 
use of college students as classroom 
assistants and in improvement of sci- 
ence and mathematics teaching in ru- 
ral areas of Vermont. 

e A grant of $350,000 to New York 
University to help finance an experi- 
mental reorganization of classwork in 
the schools of two New York City sub- 
urbs, Long Beach and Ossining. 

e A grant of $350,000 to the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals for experiments in various 
school systems in California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Texas and Utah. 

e A grant of $140,000 to Yale Uni- 
versity for recruitment and prepara- 
tion of liberal arts students for public 
school teaching through a new master 
of arts in teaching program. 

@ A grant of $65,200 to Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, for advanced 
course work for superior high school 
students through the use of television. 

Among other grants in the field of 
education were: 

Association of American Colleges: 
$25,000, in partial support of the sum- 
mer conference program of the Com- 
mission on Liberal Education. 


(Continued on Page 56) 








Provide Economical School Seating . . . 


with the Finest Folding Chairs § 


Here’s the sure and easy way to provide 


economical school seating — with Clarin, the finest 


CLA 


4640 West Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


IN)... co 


in folding chairs! You'll see how in this new booklet, “How to 


Provide Lower Cost School Seating!’ Send for it today. Dept. 9 
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SELF-PROPELLED 


NO ODOR 


) NEW BATTERY OPERATED 


FLOOR MAINTAINER 


just fast, easy, economica! cleaning 


IT’S NEW — the only completely battery powered, 
self-propelled maintainer ever developed. And it 
means new savings in time and money for you, new 
ease for the operator and new sparkling, sanitary 
cleanliness for floors. 


IT’S EASY — propells itself, meters solution to its 
20” brush, scrubs and dries, all in one operation. 
And it has no electric cable to restrict maneuvera- 
bility, no cable reel to obstruct operator's vision. 


IT’S FAST — covers up to 15,480 sq. ft. per hour, 
scrubs, polishes or steel wools 5 to 15 times faster 
than hand methods. 


IT’S QUIET — has no gasoline engine, no running 
noise. Odorless, too — no exhaust, no fumes. 


IT’S EFFICIENT — leaves floors sparkling in a sin- 
gle pass, works well in semi-congested and open areas 
on small, medium and even large floors. Operates on 
dependable, heavy duty batteries and is equipped 
with automatic battery charger. 


AND IT SAVES YOU MONEY — Your Clarke dis- 
tributor will prove it. Let him demonstrate this 
revolutionary new maintainer and show you exactly 
how much it will reduce your maintenance costs. 


Call him today. 


54 ‘a ale 
fil) 


r#ee 


MAINTAIN FLOORS BETTER, FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY WITH A CLARKE 
Clarke SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 
249 Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 


Distributed in Canada: G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 
Authorized Soles Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities. 
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(Continued From Page 54) 


International Association of Univer- 
sities: $25,000, for a tour of several 
American and Canadian colleges and 
universities by members of the admin- 
istrative board of the association. 

Released Time of Faculty for Edu- 
cational Television: $37,500 each to 
Boston College, the University of 
Minnesota, the College of St. Scholas- 
tica, and Tulane University to release 
faculty members from teaching duties 
to participate in educational and TV 
programs. 


Cornell’s Research Funds 
Tripled in 10 Years 


Irnaca, N. Y.—Cornell University 
spent three times as much money in re- 
search during the academic vear just 
ended as it did 10 vears ago. T. P. 
Wright, vice president for research, 
warns that even greater emphasis and 
support must be given research and 
education in this country if it is to 
achieve the “intellectual supremacy, 
once possessed but more recently lost 
or at least seriously challenged.” 

Dr. Wright sees the need to “real- 
ize that a third component of national 


»ower has been added, of equal or 
1 


greater potential compared to the 


strength of armed forces and national 
economy. This is ‘intellectual preemi- 
nence.’ It is the real significance of the 
Russian satellites, and of our own.” 

Total dollar volume for sponsored 
research projects at Cornell reached 
$27,274,000 last year, as compared 
with $9,200,000 in 1949. Dr. Wright 
declares. Cornell’s Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory at Buffalo, N.Y., a self-support- 
ing unit of the university, spent nearly 
half the total amount—$13,151,000. 
After 10 years as president of the lab- 
oratory, Dr. Wright relinquished this 
post earlier this vear but continues his 
close association with the laboratory as 
chairman of its board of directors. At 
the laboratory, research projects are 
supported about 90 per cent by gov- 
ernment contracts. 

More than 75 per cent of the total 
support of research projects in the aca- 
demic divisions of Cornell comes from 
state and federal governments. 

“Because of the large amount of re- 
search at the Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory, 49 per cent of our total, 
the field of aeronautics leads in re- 
search activity. Next in importance 
from the dollar standpoint is agricul- 
ture, then medicine and nutrition, then 
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Manufacturers of 
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physical and biological sciences, the 
social sciences, engineering, veterinary 
medicine, and the humanities,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Wright. 


Workshop for Food 
Service Workers 


Los ANGELES.—A workshop for food 
service workers in food production will 
be held September 15 and 16 in the 
Home Economics Building at U.C. 
L.A., announces Florence McGucken, 
U.C.L.A. lecturer in home economics 
and workshop coordinator. 

Designed to instruct food super- 
visors in correct and effective technics 
of food preparation and service, the in- 
structional staff will include Mrs. Mc- 
Gucken, Raymond Ezekiel, associate 
in business administration at U.C.L.A., 
and Esther Holmes, instructor of foods 
and nutrition at Harbor Junior Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Calif. 

The first morning’s program will 
cover menu planning, including nu- 
tritional needs, the cultural back- 
ground and the age of the specific 
group to be served, and physical char- 
acteristics of foods such as flavor, tex- 
ture, color and appearance. Purchas- 
ing considerations will be discussed in 
the afternoon. 

Food cost control, general principles 
of personnel management, and field 
trips are planned for the second day. 
The registration fee of $15 includes 
luncheon on both davs. 

Sponsored by the department of 
continuing education in medicine and 
health sciences of the University of 
California extension and the U.C.L.A. 
School of Medicine, in cooperation 
with the department of home econom- 
ics at U.C.L.A. and the California 
Dietetic Association, this workshop is 
the first of a proposed series of work- 
shops for food service workers on a su- 
pervisory level. 


115 Juniors in Europe 
Under Smith Program 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. — Twenty- 
eight students from Smith College and 
11 other institutions sailed August 20 
from New York to spend their junior 
year in Italy or Spain studying under 
the Smith College Junior Year Abroad 
Program. Half of them will go to Italy 
and the other half to Spain. 

These girls are among a total of 115 
students, 92 from Smith and 23 from 
other colleges, who will spend their 
junior year in Europe under the Smith 
program. The other students, who will 
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Broad band of Structural Corrugated 
Glass wraps Arena in light. 


Send for free catalog 
Address Department 27. 
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STRUCTURAL CORRUGATED 
GLASS DAYLIGHTS NEW STATE 
UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


Participants and spectators alike enjoy diffused, eye-easy day- 
light that floods floor and galleries of this handsome new Field 
House. 16,000 square feet of translucent, Structural Corrugated 
Glass by Mississippi was installed to create walls of daylight 
that banish gloom and create an open, pleasant atmosphere 
for all activities. 7,500 square feet of this same versatile glass 
was glazed in the school’s Arena to take full advantage of low 
cost, natural illumination. 


Structural Corrugated Glass is an exceptionally strong, modern 
material which lends itself particularly well to both interior and 
exterior use in contemporary structures, where it provides 
the utmost in diffused daylighting, protects privacy, enhances 
their surroundings. 


In your new building and remodeling projects, make 
full use of daylight. Specify glass by Mississippi. Avail- 
able in a wide range of patterns and surface finishes, 
“visioneered” to solve most lighting and decorating 
problems. At Seading distributors everywhere. 


MISSISSIPPI 


GLASS cCOMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. + St. Louis 7, Missouri 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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sail September 2 from New York, will 


ithe — to GC a in 
CUSTOM-BUILT to mect [kVA 


Nearly 2000 students have partici- 
every EXHIBIT pated in the Smith Junior Year Pro- 


gram since it was begun in Paris in 
REQUIREMENT | | 1935. 


King College Doubles 


aM C 4 A F LS | ) Size of Present Campus 


Bristo., TeENN.—King College more 

/ — than doubled the size of its present 
) Pome fy Wi, CASES / | campus with the recent purchase of 

? 7. | the Bristol Country Club property ad- 
jacent to the campus. The purchase 
of the more than 80 acre area will 
make possible further expansion of 
college facilities, President R. T. L. 
Liston announced. 

The college is expected te have 
possession of the new grounds within 
four years, when the country club 
completes its new quarters. 

None of the King College endow- 
ment funds or funds from the recent 
90th anniversary development fund 
campaign designated for building are 
involved in this purchase, Dr. Liston 
emphasized. Title to the club grounds 
was conveyed to the college on June 
20 by a vendor’s lien, in exchange for 
a payment of $110,000. The remain- 
der of the purchase price is repre- 
sented by a deed of trust, securing a 
note to be paid when the college is 





properties. 

“This transaction makes necessary 
further investigations in connection 
with the planning of the future build- 
ing operations of the college,” Dr. 
Liston commented. “However, it is 
expected that the buildings immedi- 
ately proposed can perhaps be located 
in advance of the completion of the 
entire planning, thus, with the coop- 
eration of the college architect in this 

| matter, we shall hope that we can 
begin soon the drawings for a new 
library-administration building.” 


Michaels “Time-Tight” custom- 
built exhibit cases are top quality in 
every respect and incorporate such 
features as Innerlocking frames, 
exclusive with Michaels; mitered 
intersections; no exposed screws 
(except where necessary for removal 
of hinged panels), and other struc- 
tural advantages. 


“Time-Tight” exhibit cases are built to assure maximum visi- 
bility and usefulness, distinctive appearance, and protection 
against handling and theft, as well as the ingress of dust or vermin. Alumnae Respond to 
“Time-Tight” custom-built cases are available in table, aisle, Development Program 
wall, corner, suspended and recessed styles. They are used e < 
extensively in schools, colleges, universities, libraries, science CHAMBE RsBuRG, Pa. — Wilson Col- 
laboratories, and related types of display rooms. lege officials announced that during 
the fiscal year ended on June 30 the 
college had received the largest 


VIE amount in gifts and pledges for any 


A Symbol of 
Write for catalog which contains illustrations of various styles, High Quality 


complete construction details and specifications. 
one of the four years since its devel- 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, INC. }— opment program began in July 1954. 
P. 0. BOX 668-C, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY |B Development fund receipts for 


1957-58 totaled $419,285, according 
OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS: Architectural Metal . Curtain Walls 


| to Douglas H. Elliott, director of the 
Reversible Windows @ Bronze and Aluminum Plaques and Memorials e Parking Meters development program. The four-vear 
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New FAST way to finish any bare wood surface 


DEVOE 
Wonder Woodseal 


finished in 
just 3 hours 





*on fine wood paneling . . . floors . . . furniture 


SEALS in one operation FINISHED THE SAME DAY! 


re’s all you do: 
Here's y For the final finish (allow 3 hours dry.), apply 


1. Apply on smooth wood surface. Wonder Woodstain—either Satin or Gloss—_ 
2. Two or three hours later sand lightly and dust clean. you'll have transformed a bare wood surface 


3. Apply final coat of satin or gloss finish. into a beautiful finish in a few hours. 


Wonder Woodseal does everything shellac can do’... 


faster, better, at lower cost. 


Extra advantages of Devoe Wonder Woodseal 

and Wonder Woodstain 

e Either interior or exterior use. @ 12 modern wood tones. 
e Widest range of color effects . . . colors can be intermixed! 
e A high degree of color permanency. 

@ Minimizes warping, checking, raising of grain. 

e Covers 400 sq.ft. per gal. ¢ Tone depth can be regulated. 





For more complete information, fill in coupon. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Dept. WW-CU9 
Box 1863, Louisville, Kentucky 


Gentlemen: Send me complete information on 
Devoe Wonder Woodseal and Wonder Woodstain. 
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I 
I 
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| 
DEVOE ey 
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| 
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Address. 
City 


204 years of paint leadership 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 
Atianta « Boston «+ Chicago «+ Cincinnati «+ Dalias 
Denver -« Los Angeles «+ Loulevilile *« NewYork « Philadeiphia 








Zone____State. 
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total in gifts, bequests and pledges 
was $1,610,035, he said 
Since the beginning of the devel- 


opment program at Wilson College, 


two new 


built, additions have 


the facilities for physical education, 
and one building has been recondi- 


tioned and converted to administra- 


tive offices 


gifts to the endowment phase of the 
development program were $520,183. 

During the last three vears, 2883 
graduates and former students con- air 
tributed a total of $416,863, or $26,- a “four-dorms-in-one” 


residence halls have been 


been 


During the same period, 


863 bevond their goal. Mr. Elliott 
reported that 70.5 per cent of the 
graduates and 34.6 per cent of the 
former of this liberal arts 
college for women contributed to the 
drive. 


students 


made to 


Texas Residence Hall 
to House 776 Women 


Austin, Tex.—The Southwest's larg- 
est residence hall for women has been 
completed at the University of Texas 
Kinsolving Dormitory, a $4,300,000 
conditioned structure, is actually 


building. The 
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FREE 
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Wherever physical operations and muscular co-ordina- 
tion are involved in the learning process, correct posture 
is especially important in keeping students alert and 
receptive. 


That is why more and more colleges and universities are 
choosing Toledo 9610 Quick Adjustable Posture Chairs 
and 8931-D All-steel Stands for commercial classrooms. 
The chair combines exceptional strength with posture- 
correct comfort. Full, roomy birch swivel seat adjusts 
up or down for the tall, short or “‘in-between”’ student. 
Companion Stand with big 16” x 30” top is rigid, 
wobble-free—accommodates machines easily and safely, 
with plenty of room for classroom meothone = A 


Mail coupon below for latest literature describing this 
and other fine Toledo furniture for classroom, labora- 
tory, cafeteria, administrative and other special uses. 
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1 Toledo 7, Ohio 
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dormitory is divided into north and 
south wings, each wing having two 
units. Some 194 students will live in 
each of the four units. 

Special features of the five-story, 
cream brick residence hall include a 
large central living room with more 
than 6000 square feet of floor space, 
a dining room capable of seating 800, 
two Open-air patios, a two-level sun- 
deck above the dining room, 20 in- 
formal lounges (one on each floor of 
each unit), four self-service elevators, 
laundry rooms, and vending machine 
areas. 

Recorded music is piped into the 
fover, living and dining rooms during 
the day. A television parlor and game 
area are provided for the residents’ 
recreational needs. 

Student rooms feature built-in fur- 
niture and specially designed divan 
beds that are studio couches by day 
and beds by night. Each room has 
built-in chests, desks with bookshelves, 
walk-in closets, storage drawers below 
each bed, cork bulletin boards, double- 
arm adjustable study lamps for use 
at the desk or for reading in bed. 

Kinsolving’s north wing, reserved 
for upperclass women, has double 
rooms with connecting baths shared 
by four girls. The south wing, hous- 
ing freshman women, features double 
rooms with lavatories. Two large com- 
munity baths are located on each floor 
of the south wing. 


Holyoke Makes Plans 


for New Residence Hall 


Soutn Haptey, Mass. — Mount 
Holvoke College’s next new building 
will be a lakeside residence hall with 
a patio and terrace overlooking the 
waterfront. Preliminary plans were 
described by Russell L. Davenport of 
Holyoke, chairman of the buildings 
and grounds committee of the board 
of trustees. 

For the greatest possible economy, 
the architects, Perkins and Will of 
White Plains, N.Y., and Chicago, have 
located the structure on level ground 
by the campus Lower Lake and have 
divided it into two wings. A five-story 
main building will be connected by 
an entrance lobby and passageway to 
a single-story dining room, living 
room, and kitchen unit. The dining 
room and living room, both with win- 
dows facing the water, will open on 
to the patio, and the living room will 
overlook the terrace adjoining the 
five-story living unit. The latter will 
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NEW NYLON LOWER HINGE—Concealed within 
the door, this quiet hinge never ne eds lubri- 
cation, never wears out. And, it is ‘‘in line’’ 
with bottom door edge for clean appearance. 
May be simply adjusted so door will auto- 
matically close or stand ajar at any point 
within its swing. 


. SO you can try ours. Weis sales 
engineers are now calling on leading 
architects and prospective builders 
with a demonstration model like 
this. It graphically demonstrates 

all details of Weis new construction, newly de- 
signed hardware and practical styling. For your 
developing building plans. . . institutional, com- 
mercial or industrial, we believe you and your 


NEW FLUSH UPPER HINGE—I nset pintle-type is 
newly designed so cover is flush with both 
faces of door. Bearing is nylon; needs no 
lubrication, is quiet and has extremely 
long life. 


associates should be acquainted with the advant- 
ages of a Weis installation. May we have our man 
open your office door? Just send coupon below. 


NEW DOUBLE-LOCKED CONSTRUCTION — Doors 
and partitions are now ingeniously double- 
joined to provide extra sturdiness and long 
trouble-free life. It’s a feature you’ll want 


to see before specifications are written. 


TYPICAL WEIS INSTALLATIONS 


NEW TAMPER-PROOF JOINING—All accessible screws and bolts 
have theft-proof heads. 


FE i § TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


Henry Weis Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Dept. i-4309 Weisteel Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 


SOUTHWEST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Architect: Leo A. Daly Co.—Contractor: Peter Kiewit Sons Co. 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Architect: Skidmore Owings & Merrill— 
Contractor: Wm. P. Jungclaus Co. 


CONEMAUGH VALLEY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, JAMESTOWN, PA. 
Architect: L. F. Freicht Associates—Contractor: Jim Cullen 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS MAINTENANCE HANGAR, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Architect: Mark Lemmon / Pereira & Luckman— 
Contractor: J. W. Bateson Co. 


SHOPPING CENTER, GRETNA, LOUISIANA 
Architect: August Perez & Associates— 
Contractor: Keller Construction Corp. 

FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Architect: Louis C. Kingsott & Associates— 
Contractor: Taylor & Gaskin Co. 

G.S.A. REGIONAL OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Architect: General Services Administration— 
Contractor: Joseph B. Bahen Construction Co. 
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include a ground floor for service fa- 
cilities and four residence floors, de- 
signed to house 118 students. 

Tentative plans call for construc- 
tion to begin in September so that the 
dormitory can be occupied in Septem- 
ber 1959. Costs are estimated at 
$929,000. 


Renovate Apartments 
for Married Students 


New Yorx.—Columbia University’s 
first residence hall devoted entirely 
to apartments for married graduate 
students will be opened in Septem- 











These colleges 
(and hundreds 
of others) 

get MORE 
PLAY DAYS 
PER YEAR... 


... With 
LAYKOLD & GRASSTEX 
TENNIS COURTS 


Non-maintenance, true-plane Laykold® and 
Grasstex® tennis courts are resilient and 


ber 1959, it was disclosed recently by 
President Grayson Kirk. The building 
will provide homes for 65 families. 
The six-story structure which, with 
complete renovation, will become the 
new residence hall is located at 431 
Riverside Drive, on the corner of 
115th Street, and overlooks the Hud- 
son River. It will be operated as part 
of the university residence halls sys- 
tem. The property was acquired by 
Columbia about three years ago. 
Over-all renovation will make the 
40 year old building comparable in 
appointments and conveniences to the 
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several Columbia buildings now un- 
der construction or in the planning 
stage. The units will be chiefly one- 
bedroom and two-bedroom apart- 
ments, with living room, kitchen and 
bath. All apartments will be com- 
pletely furnished. Slingerland and 
Booss, architects and consulting en- 
gineers of New York City, have been 
engaged to carry out the project, 
which it is estimated will cost about 
$600,000. 

An undergraduate residence hall to 
house 600 men of Columbia College, 
under construction, will also be ready 
for occupancy in September 1959. 
This structure will be a companion 
building to Ferris Booth Hall, the 
new student center at 114th Street 
and Broadway. Together the build- 
ings will cost about $8 million. 


Sees Continuing Demand 


for College Graduates 

Brunswick, Marne. — “Industry is 
confident about the future economy of 
our country, and all signs point to a 
continuing demand for college grad- 
uates in the year ahead,” Samuel A. 
Ladd Jr., placement director at Bow- 
doin College, said in his annual report 
to President James S. Coles. 

“It seems apparent now,” Mr. Ladd 
continued, “that the general demand 
for good candidates will rise in 1958- 
59 to equal that of the year 1956-57, 
beginning another accelerated curve 
with the 1957-58 plateau considered 
a brief resting point. Bowdoin and 
most other placement bureaus report 
that the recruiting reservation calen- 
dar for 1959 forecasts a busy year 
ahead, with the 1957-58 situation a 
normal readjustment.” 

Mr. Ladd’s report shows that more 
than 120 business and industrial off- 


durable; always ready for play. neeee university cers visited the Bowdoin campus this 
These all-weather courts of the finest —_ zs year to interview seniors. The inter- 
oe . niversi ee Se » cements = : 
quality pay extra dividends in terms of an New Mexico view schedule averaged 15 to 18 in- 
. o Harvard terviews per company and reached a 
extended season. Holy Cross high Pr ig? , 
Our nearest office—or your local court Princeton righ of 46 for one firm. During the 
pon 1 eladl ly full desi = University season more than 1500 individual ap- 
—_— f . 
CONLEACLOE-Wih GAchy SUPY gn thonter College pointments were made and conducted 
information. Mills College in the office of the placement bureau. 
We specialize in very-low-cost Laykold yen iti 
pe nm y y Andover In addition, more than 200 off-cam- 
re-surfacing of existing courts. ——— pus interviews were scheduled for 
Colgate both undergraduates and alumni. The 
— average senior experienced an aver- 
Bryn Mawr age of 14 interviews. 
American Bitumuls ay tA Starting salary offers to Bowdoin 
& Asphalt Company ee seniors, 130 of whom registered with 


320 Market St., San Francisco 20, Calif. University of Florida the placement bureau, ranged from 





Baltimore 3, Md. St. Louis 17, Mo. Cincinnati 38, Ohio gy: A $4000 to $5400 a year, a slight in- 
ene Galt nay gh Lae University of Alabama crease over the 1957 figures. 
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M& SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Serves better... 
lasts longer 


Modern ASE school furniture and lockers 
are quality built to last longer. They give 
superior and lasting service through years 
of hard use. Protective Bonderite coating 
anchors paint to metal . . . assures a per- 
manent, handsome finish. Choice of nine 
modern colors, top materials of linoleum, 
Textolite or Formica. Write now for more 
information or call your ASE dealer. 


ASE Offers a Complete Line of Fine 
School Furniture 


DESKS + CHAIRS « L-UNITS * TABLES « CREDENZAS 
BOOKCASES * FILING CABINETS * LOCKERS 
STORAGE CABINETS + BLUEPRINT FILES 


See your nearest dealer or write for information 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. Aurora, Illinois 
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Grants Record Financial 
Aid to Freshman Class 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—A_ record 
$117,000 in financial aid has been 
awarded Union College’s newly se- 
lected freshman class, according to 
an announcement by Jonathan Pear- 
son III, director of admissions. 

Of this figure, $84,600 is for schol- 
arships and $32,400 for loans, with 
combined individual awards ranging 
from $100 to $2000, depending on 
merit and financial need. Approxi- 
mately 33 per cent of the 310 mem- 


bers of the freshman class will re- 
ceive financial assistance. The average 
value of the awards is $1125. 

Of the freshmen receiving financial 
aid, 21 per cent are getting scholar- 
ships, 76 per cent combined scholar- 
ship loan grants, and 3 per cent 
straight loans. All but 5 per cent of 
these awards are being made directly 
from endowed college funds, Mr. 
Pearson said. 

Although it will not affect the total 
amount of assistance received by each 
student, the total amount of scholar- 
ships awarded by the college will be 





for dormitories, hospitals, institutions 









Stylized metal ends equipped with 
double wedge-locks are combined 
with famous No-Sag “flat top” 
spring units to provide the ulti:nate 
in a rugged, maintenance-free con- 
vertible assembly. In two styles: 
the “Metropolitan”, above and 
“Sunburst” at left. Write for 
further details. 


@ 


NO-SAG SPRING CO. 
Executive Offices 


Detroit 13, Michigan 
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reduced somewhat after September, 
when New York State Regent Schol- 
arship awards are announced and 
when other outside scholarships 
awarded to the freshman class are re- 
ported. 


New Mexico Joins 
Television Network 


ANN Arsor, Micu.—The television 
network where scholars and textbooks 
get the limelight has now reached into 
the state of New Mexico. 

KNME-TV, Channel 5, in Albu- 
querque, N.M., has affiliated with the 
Educational Television and Radio 
Center to become the 30th member 
of the noncommercial National Edu- 
cational Television network. 

Three other stations also affiliated 
with the Center recently, but will not 
be on the air until later this vear. 
They are located in Gainesville, Fla.; 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Athens, Ga. 

Albuquerque's KNME-TV is li- 
censed to the University of New Mex- 
ico and the Albuquerque public 
schools. Basic programming is aimed 
at in-school audiences, but the station 
is using National Educational Televi- 
sion programs for its evening adult 
audiences. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


James L. Bow- 
ers, formerly di- 
rector of public 
relations at Wash- 
ington College, 
Chestertown, 
Md., has been 


named to the 


James L. Bowers 


planning and de- 
velopment staff at the University of 
Pittsburgh, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Dr. Edward H. Litch- 
field, chancellor of the university. 

Marvin D. Johnson, formerly direc- 
tor of the student union at the Univer- 
sitv of Arizona, is now executive secre- 
tary of the University of Arizona 
Alumni Association. William Varney, 
formerly assistant director of the stu- 
dent union at Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity at Stillwater, has succeeded him as 
the new student union director at Ari- 
zona. 

Peter S. Miller, who recently re- 
ceived his master’s degree in business 
administration from Harvard Univer- 
sitv, has been appointed a staff asso- 
ciate with the American Council on 
Education with duties as business 
manager and acting assistant treas- 
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DAY-BRITE DAYLUME® fixtures combine recessed appearance with surface-mounted flexibility in the library of the University of 
Santa Clara in California. BINDER & CURTIS, Architects; MARTINEAU & AIKEN, Engineers; PFEIFFER ELECTRIC CO.., Electrical Contractors. 


First Step in School Modernization... 


RELIGHT with DAY-BRITE! 


Older schools and colleges can be efficient, as well as charming. For example, note 
the college library shown above. Relighting with Day-Brite fixtures helped to create 


a modern atmosphere for learning . . . and modernized the appearance, too. 


Your Day-Brite representative will be happy to 

discuss with you how the latest ideas in school lighting 

can be adapted to your school and your remodeling budget. 
Why not call him today? He’s listed in the ee a ee 


Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. DAY: BRITE 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 6276 N. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., of Calif., 530 Martin Ave., Santa Clara, Calif. 
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urer. Mr. Miller succeeds Robert W. 
Broughton, who resigned to become 
financial vice president and business 
manager of Colorado College. 
Harold Bell, formerly an accountant 
with Price Waterhouse & Company in 
Detroit, has been named assistant con- 
troller at the University of Michigan, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Gilbert L. Lee Jr., controller of the 


university. 


A 


CLASSROOM 


USTRITE 


CHAIRS and STOOLS for 


LABORATORY VOCATIONAL 


Milton L. 


Smith, vice presi- 
Permits proper seat height for 
both standard and higher re- 
quirements. 


AJUSTRITE was first de- 
signed and made specifically 
for laboratory use. 


AJUSTRITE offers many ad- 
vantages to the effectiveness 
of instruction and practice. 


dent for develop- 
ment and public 
A posture type chair with seat adjustment of 16” to 21”, relations at Lake 
backrest horizontal and vertical adjustment of 5’. Ideal 
for teaching and practicing posture in typing and other 
business classes. Some science classrooms and laboratories 
use this type to advantage. Also comes with higher ad- 
justment ranges. Reasonably priced. 


Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Ill., 
will take a year's 
- 1 : 

The most popular AJUSTRITE stool. Seat adjusts 18” Milton L. Smith 
to 27”—has 13” diameter steel seat; hardwood seat, 
backrest, floor glides optional. All meta! construction for 
lifetime durability. This one stool meets most require- 
ments in majority of laboratories and shops which would 


leave of absence, 
beginning September 1, to head a spe- 
cial project for the Board of Christian 


Model 
TSC 1520 


GUARANTEED 


against failure due to de- 
fective material or work- 
manship for a period of 
10 years. 


PREE TRIAL 


Samples furnished for 30- 
day trial without obliga- 
tion. Send for illustrated 
folder. 


otherwise need several sizes of ordinary stools. 


32 MODELS IN THE AJUSTRITE LINE 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


515 Conneaut St. * Bowling Green, Ohio 


ADJUSTMENT \' 


«++ fo any 
Height Desired ( 





NEW! IT HAS STYLE... 


STACK 
CHAIR 


BY DURHAM 


Vinyl clad steel 
seat and backrest, 
burn-proof, mar-proof 


AND IT STACKS! 


Posture-correct 
comfort 


Extra large 
seat, standard 
dining height 


Fits standard 
folding chair 
trucks 


Rubber bumper 
protection when 
stacked 
All-steel, 
weight 11 Ibs., 
plastic floor glides 


Durable new stack chair, extremely easy to handle. Non-fold- 
ing; stacks straight up. Smart styling, neutral colors, adapt it 
to use in libraries and other well appointed rooms. Permanent 


chair utility at a 


folding chair price! Send for circular giving 


complete details on this contemporary design, multi-use chair. 


DURHAM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Muncie, Ind. 


AMERICA'S FINEST METAL FURNITURE 
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Higher Education of the United Pres- 
Philadelphia. Mr. 


Smith will direct a series of. inter-col- 


byterian Church, 


lege studies conducted under the aus- 
pices of the board through a private 
foundation grant. 

Dr. Lewis Webster Jones has re- 
signed the presidency of Rutgers, the 
State University of New Jersey 
cept the presidency of the N 


, to ac- 
National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
with headquarters in New York. 

Dr. Harold W. Boon, formerly vice 
president and academic dean of Ny ack 
Missionary College, Nyack, N. Y., has 


Harold W. Boon Thomas Moseley 


been named president to succeed 
Thomas Moseley. Dr. Moseley retired 
after having served as president since 
1940. 

John E. Hartwig, formerly admis- 
sions counselor at Park College, Park- 
ville, Mo., has become assistant busi- 
ness manager and director of opera- 
tions. In his new position, he will be 
responsible for physical plant opera- 
tions including maintenance, janitorial 
service, grounds, the heating plant, the 
dining hall, and student industries. 

Morrough P. O’Brien, dean of the 
college of engineering at the Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley, has 
been confirmed by the Senate as a 
member of the National Science Foun- 
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Gets the Dirt and Sanitizes—in Simple One-Step Application 





Growing concern over the tragic spread of deadly 
infections has been reported in Medical journals, 
Saturday Evening Post, Readers Digest, and others. 


One of the important causes is airborne dust, 
which harbors the bacteria. This fine dust has 
unusual power of movement; a person walking 
over a floor can literally stir up an invisible 
cloud of it. 


Economical Hillyard CLEAN-O-LITE, developed 
to meet today’s higher standards for sanitation in 
public buildings, is a concentrated liquid detergent, 
deodorizer and sanitizer. As a cleaner, it ranks 


ASK YOUR HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER®” 


to help you draw up a comprehensive 
maintenance program covering all floors. His 
Suggestions can lead to heightened floor appearance 
and wearability—and to lowered maintenance 
costs. No charge or obligation; he's 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll’ 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
U.S.A. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Passaic, N. J. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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with the most efficient in loosening and lifting 
dirt without damage to the floor. 


At the same time, it has a high certified effective- 
ness in controlling bacteria on the floor. This sani- 
tizing action is residual—sanitizing properties 
remain on the surface cleaned. 


A special quality of CLEAN-O-LITE is the fact 
that it deposits no visible film or scum. It will not 
build up, or discolor floor or finish. Cuts labor 
time—it requires no rinse. Saves material cost— 
it cleans and sanitizes effectively in a one-to-forty 
solution. This is welcome news for the main- 
tenance budget! 


HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. 


(C0 Please send me complete information on ways to combat 
airborne infections through floor maintenance. 

0 Please have the Maintaineer call to discuss floor 
maintenance problems. 


Name 
Institution 
Address 


City 


For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 
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dation. He succeeds the late George 

W. Merck for a term expiring May 
10, 1960. 

Dr. Courtlyn 

W. Hotchkiss, for 

the last eight 

vears housing di- 

Colo- 

rado State Uni- 

versitv, Fort Col- 


lins, has been ap- 


rector at 


C. L. Hotchkiss pointed personnel 


director, Walter G. Lehrer, president 
of the State Board of Agriculture, an- 


nounces. In his new position, Dr 























Hotchkiss will coordinate personnel 
services for both faculty and nonfac- 
ulty. 

Arthel E. Merritt, formerly business 
manager and assistant treasurer at Al- 
ma College, Alma, Mich., is now as- 
sistant bursar at Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pa. J. P. Hassler is the 
bursar. 

Randall H. Minor, president of the 
Georgia Association, as- 
sumed the presidency of Shorter Col- 
lege, Rome, Ga., on July 15. He suc- 
ceeded George A. Christenberry, who 


resigned earlier this vear to become 


Education 


Styled to your needs and built to last... 
Bed Frames by SENG 


Seng bed frames are designed 
and built for easy cleaning and 
low maintenance, ruggedness 
and long-term economy. The 
many styles available are 
adapted to varied applications 
and help create smart, practi- 
cal room arrangements. They 
take extra-length bedding; 
move easily on large casters or 
non-marking Nylon glides. 








Standard single and twin beds 
in addition to the styles shown. 
Pre-packaged accessories. 

Ask your contract supplier 
about Seng Bed Frames or write 
us for institutional literature. 


THE SE | G COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND LOS ANGELES 
General Office: 























1450 N. Dayton St., Chicago —— 
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director of Furman 
University, Greenville, S.C. 
Elvis J. Stahr, 


vice chancellor of 


administrative 


the University of 
Pittsburgh, has 
been elected 
president of West 
Virginia Univer- 
sitv, Morgantown 
He will succeed Elvis J. Stahr 

Dr. Irvin Stewart, who retired on 
August 26. Dr. Stahr will begin his 
presidential duties on February 1. 

Dr. C. Sylvester Green, formerly 
vice president in charge of public re- 
lations at Wake Forest College, Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., recently accepted 
appointment as _ vice president in 
charge of public relations of William 
Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. Dr. 
Green will serve as coordinator of 
alumni activities, publicity and publi- 
cations, church-college relations, de- 
velopment planning, and fund raising, 
and will direct the admissions office 
of the college. 

Jean A. Spreen has been named 
vice president for development for 
Mills College of Education, New York 
City. Mrs. Spreen was formerly as- 
sociate director of the Empire State 
Foundation of Independent Liberal 
Arts Colleges. Before that, she served 
in the teacher education division of 
the California State Department of 
Education. 

Theodore Fehlandt, assistant busi- 
ness manager at Park College, Park- 
ville, Mo., recently accepted appoint- 
ment as director of alumni affairs for 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. He will 
succeed Dr. Lyman Judson, who will 
continue as coordinator of develop- 
ment. Dr. Fred O. Pinkham, president 
of the college, also announced the ap- 
pointment of Gerald A. Redford, a 
former Ohio newspaperman, as direc- 
tor of public information. 

The Very Rev. Gerald E. DuPont 
was recently appointed president of St. 
Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. He 
succeeds the Very Rev. Francis E. 
Moriarty, whose term as president ex- 
pired on August 15. 

Webster H. Burke, former trustee, 
president and dean of Kent College 
of Law, Chicago, died recently at the 
age of 77. 

Dr. Joseph W. Holley, founder of 
Albany State College, Albany, Ga., 
died in a local hospital following com- 
plications from surgery. He was 84 
vears of age at the time of his death. 
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DANDY OYSTER CRACKERS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND samputs | 


Tempting, flavorful tid-bits to tease the appetite. National Biscuit Co., Dept 21 
425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


These puffy, crispy crackers, slightly salted on ieee 
top, are perfect to serve with soups and chowders, Firm 
chili, oysters and other seafood. Easy, economical Address 


to serve—no waste of time, no waste of crackers! 
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DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 





National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 


President: C. O. Emmerich, Emory Uni- 
versity; vice president: Kurt Hertzfeld, Uni- 
versity of Rochester; secretary: Elmer Jagow, 
Knox College; treasurer: Wendell Morgan, 
Howard University. 


National Association of College 
Stores 


President: Helen Amberg, Campus Store, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y.; general 
manager: Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West 
College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Association of College Unions 


President: J. Wayne Stark, A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas; secretary-treasurer: Edgar 
A. Whiting, Cornell University; editor of 
publication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: Paul A. Hartley, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.; secretary-treas- 
urer: Shelton F. King, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; executive secretary; Donald E. 
Dickason, University of Illinois, Permanent 
headquarters, 809 S. Wright St., Cham- 
paign, Ill; Kathryn Hansen, editor, C.U.P.A. 
Journal. 





MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
CUSHIONS RISING COSTS 
OF TUITION FOR PARENTS 


Perhaps you plan to raise or al- 
ready have raised your tuition and 
fees. You can minimize parent 
such increases and 
actually gain additional good will 
by offering The Tuition Plan. In 
line with modern budgeting habits, 
The Tuition Plan provides parents 
with a 


resistance to 


convenient monthly pay- 
ment plan for paying out of in- 


come. 


Several hundred colleges and 


schools are enjoying a fine experi- 
ence with this added service. Be- 
sides achieving a fully-paid enroll- 
ment at the start of each term, 
they receive these direct benefits. 


COLLEGE HAS NO FINAN- 
CIAL LIABILITY . On parent- 
signed contracts, colleges need not 
refund in event parent defaults on 
contract. 


A FOUR, THREE OR TWO 
YEAR PLAN now may be 
offered under one flexible contract. 
LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED 

. in event parent dies, life in- 
surance takes care of total remain- 
ing costs covered by 4, 3 and 2 year 
contracts. 


Operating at no expense to the 
college, the plan provides all forms, 
stationery and postage involved 

. cuts your overhead (adminis- 
tration, bookkeeping, clerical, credit 
and collection costs) in handling 
student accounts. The Tuition Plan 
can make important contributions 
in the areas of parent relations and 
cost controls. We invite you to write 
for further information about the 


plan. 


Write for Descriptive Brochure 


“?— THE TUITION PLAN 


-n Cc O8 P@ERA TE O 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Convention: June 28-July |. University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. 


Association of College and University 
Housing Officers 
President: William C. Wells, University 


of Maine; secretary-treasurer: Leonard A. 
Schaadt, University of Michigan. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: Howard S. Curtis, Brown Uni- 
versity; executive director: W. Noel Johns- 


ton, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
D.C. 


National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 
President: M. F. Fifield, University of 


New Mexico; secretary-treasurer: J. D. 
McFarland, University of Arkansas. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: George W. Warren Jr., Balti- 
more Department of Education, Baltimore; 
executive secretary: Bert C. Ahrens, 1461 
Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 


Convention: May I1!-13, Fontainebleau 
Hotel, Miami Beach. 


Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


American Association 


President: William M. Jones, North Caro- 
lina College; secretary: S. V. Jeter, Clark 
College, Atlanta, Ga. 


Central Association 


President: Robert W. Hoefer, University 
of Cincinnati; secretary-treasurer: Ralph 
Olmsted, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 


Eastern Association 


President: Edward K. Cratsley, Swarth- 
more College; secretary-treasurer: Kurt M. 
Hertzfeld, University of Rochester. 


Southern Association 


President: G. C. Henricksen, Duke Univer- 
sity; secretary: C. O. Emmerich, Emory Uni- 
versity. 


Western Association 


President: Duncan |. McFadden, Stanford 
University; secretary: Robert B. Gilmore, 
California Institute of Technology. 


Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 
President: W. J. Condo, controller, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba; secretary-treasurer: D. 


S. Claringbold, treasurer, Hart House, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fila. 
Architect: Robert M. Little, Miami, Fla. 


PRE-BUILT UNITS 


RECENTLY MANUFACTURED BY HUNTINGTON 


Bucknell University 
*Capitol University 
*Charleston General Hospital 
Nurses Home 
Colorado State College 
*Cuyahoga County Hospital 
Holzer Hospital—Nurses’ Residence 
*Lehigh University 
*Manhattanville College 
Marshall College 
Memorial Hospital of 
DuPage County 
Morehead State College 
*Morris Harvey College 
Oberlin College—Women’s Dorm. 
Oberlin College—Men’s Dorm. 
Ohio University 
Philadelphia Textile Institute 
Rio Grande College 
St. Luke’s Nurses Home 
University of So. Carolina 
*Southern Methodist University 
Men’s Dormitory 
*Southern Methodist University 
Women’s Dormitory 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
*Texas Tech. University 
Women’s Medical College 


Lewisburg, Penna. 
Columbus, O. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Greeley, Colo. 


Warrensville Township, O. 


Gallipolis, O. 

Bethlehem, Penna. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Elmhurst, Il. 
Morehead, Ky. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Oberlin, O. 
Oberlin, O. 
Athens, O. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Rio Grande, O. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Lubbock, Tex. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


T. F. Larson—Reynolda, N. C. 
Benham, Richards & Armstrong—Columbus, O. 


Greife & Daley—Charleston, W. Va. 
R. F. Linstedt—Denver, Colo. 

Horn & Rhinehart—Cleveland, O. 
Dan A. Carmichael, Jr.—Columbus, O. 
Larson & Larson—Reynolda, N. C. 
Eggers & Higgins—New York City 

C. E. Silling—Charleston, W. Va. 


Schmidt, Garden & Erikson—Chicago, III. 
George Lusk—Ashland, Ky. 

Charles A. Haviland—Charleston, W. Va. 
Potter, Tyler, Martin & Roth—Cincinnati, O. 
Potter, Tyler, Martin & Roth—Cincinnati, O. 
Potter, Tyler, Martin & Roth—Cincinnati, O. 
George M. Ewing Co.—Philadelphia, Penna. 

C. M. Donaldson—Portsmouth, O. 

Schmidt, Garden & Erikson—Chicago, Ill. 
Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle & Wolff—Columbia, S. C. 


George L. Dahl—Dallas, Tex. 


George L. Dahl—Dallas, Tex. 

Voorhees, Walker, Smith & Smith—New York City 
Atcheson, Atkinson & Cartwright—Lubbock, Tex. 
Roth & Fleisher—Philadelphia, Penna. 


*Also installed by HUNTINGTON trained craftsmen. Photographs and Specifications available on request. 
Write on your letterhead to: HUNTINGTON FURNITURE CORPORATION, Huntington, West Virginia. 
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NEW 


HUNTINGTON 


Registered 
by USDA as 
a sanitizing 
agent 


DESTROY 
ODORS 
CHEMICALLY 


Guaranteed more effective 
than perfumed blockettes 


Here is a new way to neutralize 
smelly, organic matter in urinals. 
When moisture hits the blockette, 
an anti-bacterial chemical vapor 
is released that deodorizes and 
sanitizes by an immediate, almost 
total chemical destruction of bac- 
teria. Tests show 94.4% bacterial 
count reduction. You must be 
satisfied or your money will be 
refunded. 


See the Man Behind 
the Drum... your 
Huntington represent- 
ative for full details. 
Askhim fora sample of 
Odor Bar Biockettes. 


HUNTINGTON &@ LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
Huntington, Indiana + Philadelphia 35 + Toronto 2 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


Business Manager—Experienced in all phases 
of college business office administration; in- 
cluding building and grounds, book store, 
food and room service, budget control, prep 
aration and interpretation of financial state 
ments; mid-west location preferred. Write 

CW 397, COLLEGE AND UNIVER 

BUSINESS 


Business Manager, Treasurer, Controller, Ad- 
ministrator—Man; age 43; B.B.A. and M.B.A. 
Degrees in Accounting; experience 20 years 
in all phases of financial, managerial account 
ing and business administration; desires posi- 
tion as business manager, treasurer, controller 
or administrator with progressive educational 
institution where opportunity also exists for 
part-time teaching and continued research 
toward Doctorate Degree; presently employed 
large industrial concern; 
resumé forwarded upon request. Write Box 
CW 426, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


as controller for 





Superintendent, 
Twelve 


Buildings and Grounds— 
years’ experience small liberal arts 
college plus twenty years’ experience in con- 
struction, maintenance, buying and planning; 
now employed; engineering training; member 
Physical Plant Administrators; desires south- 
west or West Coast location. Write Box CW 
414, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS 





POSITIONS OPEN 


Accounting Supervisor—Large eastern co 
educational college; thorough familiarity with 
institutional accounting prime requisite; 
excellent staff benefits program. Send com- 
plete resumé of background and experience 
to Box CO 275, COLLEGE AND UNIVER. 
SITY BUSINESS 





Architectural Planner—To work with plant 
director; must be capable of developing pre- 
liminary concepts, program and renderings; 
West Coast co-educational institution. Write 
giving age and experience - enclose photo- 
graph with letter to Box CO 274, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 








Assistant Business Manager—For well-en 
dowed Midwestern liberal arts cellege, 1500 
students; to supervise accounting department ; 
handle endowment accounting; prepare re 
ports; budget control and cost study in de 
partment of buildings and grounds, dormitories 
and bookstore; candidate should have several 
years’ experience in small college; opportunity 
for advancement. Write Box CO 270, COL 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 





Assistant Director of Food Service—Medium 
sized university; male or female; college grad 
uate with at least 3 years of responsible 
supervisory experience in college or university 
food service; position open September 1st 
Send complete resumé to: Director of Person 
nel, NORFHERN ILLINOIS UNIVER- 
SITY, DeKalb, Illinois. 





College Administrative Position—Comptroller 
and Assistant Treasurer of the New England 
Conservatory of Music; man; preferable under 
40, to be business manager of the school; 
training and actual experience in all phases ot 
accounting theory and practice, office systems 
and methods, and financial management are 
primary qualifications; should be familiar with 
physical plant maintenance and operation 
either through formal education or work ex- 
perience; will be expected to be “clerk of the 
works” in the construction of a new dormi 
tory during 1958-1960; salary will depend 
on qualifications of applicant; position is 
available immediately. Applicants should write, 
giving educational background and experience, 
to: Dean Chester W. Williams, NEW ENG- 
LAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 290 
Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 





Director of Physical Plant—Engineer, prefer- 
ably M. E. with college or university expe- 
rience; growing established university of 1500 
students, new buildings, 107 acre campus in 
San Antonio, Texas. Send personnel resumé, 
salary requirement, to Box CO 268, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Merchandise Wanted—Used Dorm furniture; 
large lots of same model from colleges, insti- 
tutions, etc.; anywhere in U.S.A, AJAX 
FURNITURE OUTLET, INC., 9602 Ditmas 
Avenue, Brooklyn 36, New York. 


The rates for classified advertisements are: 20 cents a word; 


minimum charge, $4. (No charge for “key” number.) 


Forms close 5th of month preceding date of issue. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Building: 

Colby D. Hall, 
Dormitory, Texas * 
Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Architect and 
Engineer: 
Preston M. Geren 


General Contractor : 
James T. Taylor 
& Son, Inc. 


Type: 
Adlake Double 
Hung Windows 


SELECTED BY LEADING ARCAITECES 


Ven meron’, sme -P f fulfill the exacting 
requirements of 
architect, owner or 


eo} ge) lim 4" miaal-tar-te lial —ian | 


Building: 

Milton E. Daniel 
Dormitory, Texas 
Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Architect: 
Joseph R. Pelick. 


General Contractor: 
James T. Taylor 
& Son, Inc. 


Type: 
Adlake Double 
Hung Windows 


The Adams & Westlake Company 


NEW YORK ELKHART, INDIANA cHICcCAGO 


Established in 1857 
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LOCKE MOWERS AT WORK AT THE 
* BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR 


Exhibition management selects LOCKE TRIPLEX POWER MOWERS 
to maintain beauty of over 2 million square feet of lawn. 


The Atomium, symbol and 

dominant structure of 1958 

Brussels World’s Fair. The 

nine “atoms” of this crystal 

are steel spheres, each 55 feet 

in diameter, interconnected by 
steel tubular passages about 10 feet in diam- 
eter. Lower spheres house exhibits. Top sphere 
is a restaurant 30 stories above the ground. 
Escalators and elevators take passengers to 
all nine “atoms.” 


LOCKE TRIPLEX POWER LAWN MOW.- 
ERS were chosen to cut and trim the enor- 
mous spacious lawns and grassy areas at the 
World's Fair in Brussels (with its miles of 
winding paths and landscaping), in perfect 
order with a minimum number of workmen. 


2 MODELS, 4 BASIC SIZES 


25” and 30” ~SINGLES, PLAIN OR REVERSE Locke Triplex Power Mowers at work with Royal Church of Laeken in background 
70” and 75" —TRIPLEX, 


manornevenss, eg POWER LAWN MOWERS 


BE CONVINCED! ASK FOR 1321 CONNECTICUT AVENUE BRIDGEPORT 1, CONNECTICUT 
A FREE DEMONSTRATION! EUROPEAN DIST.: OTTO RICHE! LTD., WETTINGEN-BADEN, SWITZERLAND 
A product of Locke Steel Chain Co. 








with modern 
DOLGE Fungicides QUIET 


Bassick glides slide smoothly on nickel-plated hardened heavy- 
DUSTING Alta-Co Foot Powder on the feet and | gauge steel bases. In each metal cup is a thick resilient pad of 
inside shoes : 


live rubber that cushions out all noise. They protect floors and 
make it easy to move chairs, tables and desks. Work equally 
well on concrete, wood or composition floors. Types for wood 
and metal furniture. Try them soon. THE BASSICK COMPANY, 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 





FOOT BATH Alta-Co Powder dissolved in water 
for group prophylaxis 

FLOOR WASH H_D. Fungicide diluted in 

300 parts water— mop on floor 


8.54 


Write for Booklet 


Bee oer te 
on Athlete's Foot Control — 
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SYMBOL OF EXCELLENCE 





. 
Ss B  SAAMG WORE TURDS OF CASTERS — MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 





Why wood {ywaciare. 


; Only wood furniture has warm beauty combined 

hope —_.. with lasting durability. Wood is pleasant to touch, 

rich in appearance, easy to keep clean and pol- 

Concealed ished. Wood takes heavy punishment. It is difficult 

ineertecting to mar, scratch or dent and will outlast other 

spline materials many times over. Wood is beautiful. 
Wood is economical. 


Pressure pinned 
& triple locked 
corner 


Stretchers 
lock-pinned 


Typical construction features 
of Carrom wood furniture 


arrorri 
woodL buwnatane. © 


Carrom Furniture is made of beautifully grained 
Select Northern Hard Birch, the finest and strong- 
est of woods. It is constructed in a manner that 
assures long, trouble-free service, even though 
subjected to extremely hard usage. And Carrom 
Furniture is finished with Enduro, a strong, hard, 
durable finish, which not only protects against 
scratches, burns and stains but also brings out 
warmth and beauty, adding new distinctive lustre. 
In Carrom you find the styling you want—tradi- 
tional or modern; standard or special. Make your 
choice of furniture Carrom Wood Furniture. Write 
today for our complete, illustrated catalog. 





CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Ludington, Michigan 


illustrated are a few of the many 
Carrom wood furniture designs. 
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From any view there's Solid Kumfort 
in a Rastetter Chair that Folds 


a Model 575 in wood (above) is one of the 21 roomy, sturdy 


and stylish Rastetter Chairs that Fold. The famous Rastetter 
Hinge and Brace distributes weight evenly, makes a Rastetter 
Chair far stronger than a conventional chair of equal weight. 
Seats are upholstered for deep-seated comfort. And because 
Rastetter Chairs that Fold are so easy to move and store 
so compactly, you save labor and time, while you get mul- 


tiple use of your facilities. Write for free portfolio showing 
LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO.” S@=ssr 


$986 Welt Gtrcct * Fert Wanna, tndlens our complete line of wood and magnesium models today. 


Please send your free portfolio showing complete line of 
Rastetter wood and magnesium Chairs that Fold. 


} Have your representative call soon 


Ttuce Teeniluce thal Tobe 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS COMPANY 
1326 Wall Street ¢ Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Name 
School 


Address 





(-------------- 
eee 
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Edited by Bessie Covert 


Modern Teacher's Desk 
Features Utility and Beauty 

Nevamar high-pressure laminates in a 
honey-maple finish form the surface areas 
of the new Model T-1 Teacher's Desk. All 


surfaces are easily cleaned with a damp 





cloth and are scar and mar resistant, thus 
keeping their attractive appearance. The 
desk has attractive modern lines and is 
carefully constructed. Features include a 
“modesty” panel, airplane-type side panel, 
modern tubular steel legs, left or right ped- 
estal and a center and two side drawers. 
Locks may be obtained as optional equip- 
ment. The desk is available with es 
tops in 28 by 48 or 28 by 54-inch sizes. 
National School Furniture Co., Odenton, 
Md. 


For more details circle #586 on mailing card 


Texture-Chip Design 
in Vinyl-Asbestos Flooring 

The Imperial series in Excelon Tile has 
a texture-chip design that extends entirely 
through the thickness of the vinyl-asbestos 
flooring. No amount of traffic or other wear 
can remove the non-directional graining de- 
sign in the new flooring. Eight patterns are 
available in the new styling, each pattern 
having various tones of the basic coloring 
scattered through the flooring. The new tile 
is constructed to withstand the effects of 
spilled materials and resists grease, alkali 
and dilute acids, making it suitable for use 
even in laboratories, kitchens and dining 
areas. Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


For more details circle #587 on mailing card 


Coated Glass Fabrics 
for Audio-Visual Use 

Basic glass yarns developed by L.O.F. 
Glass Fibers Company are used in the proc- 
essing of the new Cordoglas audio-visual 
fabrics. Three products are available in the 
new line, including movie screen fabric, 
opaque drapery material and a room di- 
vider fabric. The Cordoglas screen is com- 
pletely free from side distortion and its 
radiant white coating with embossed linen 
finish gives good results even on low arc. 
The sturdy glass fabric is backed with a 
coating of aluminum-pigmented vinyl for 
complete opacity and light reflectance. 

The completely opaque drapery material 
cuts out all light for audio-visual classroom 
use as well as in auditoriums. The light gray 
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WHATS NEW 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 98. Circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


facing in linen finish is coated on the back 
with aluminum-pigmented vinyl. The room 
divider fabric is almost completely opaque 
and can be used to divide a classroom for 
using audio-visual technics in one half 
while the balance of the room continues 
with regular activities. The fabric is coated 
on both sides. All of the new fabrics are 
light weight, extremely durable and cannot 
stretch or shrink. The special coating is non- 
fading, stays flexible at all temperatures and 
can be maintained by wiping clean. Cordo 
Chemical Co., 34 Smith St., Norwalk, Conn. 


For more details circle #588 on mailing card 


Self-Propelled Floor Maintainer 
Is Battery Operated 

Operation without cords or other acces- 
sories usually required for self-propelled 
floor maintainers is the interesting develop- 
ment introduced in the Model PS-20BP 
ClarkeAmatic. The battery operated unit 
is designed for small, medium and large 
floor area maintenance. Because of the in- 


ri a alain. SR 
A . 


ot aa 


The machine is operated by a simple 

ush button and lever control, automatical- 
ly propelling itself while metering solution 
to the brush, scrubbing and drying the 
floor. It has a forward speed of 155 lineal 
feet per minute and a 20-inch diameter 
brush. Heavy duty batteries operate the 
machine which is furnished with an auto- 
matic charger. Clarke Sanding Machine Co., 
30 E. Clay Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 


For more details circle #589 on mailing card 


Lemon Flavor Wedge 
in Portion Package 

Portion control of lemon in food and 
beverage service in institutions is now pos- 
sible with the new Lemonwedge package. 
Crushed crystals of pure lemon flavor are 
enclosed in a small handy single-service 
foil package which opens easily. Crystals 
dissolve instantly when used in beverages 
and on foods. Unit-Packet Corp., Dept. D, 
Wilmington, Mass. 


For more details circle #590 on mailing card 


Lifetime Desk Top 
in Tri-Top All Plastic Laminate 

Fused “one piece” construction forms the 
new Tri-Top all plastic high pressure lami- 
nate for school desk tops. Tri-Top presents 
a smooth, hard writing surface which re- 
sists warping, moisture, staining, chipping 
and scratching on the edges as well as the 
top surface. The plasticized core of high 
density phenolic and fine fiber has fully 
cured phenolic and melamine components 
fused to both top and bottom cade to 
form an impregnable material to resist nor- 
mal and abnormal abuse. It is available in 
several wood grain designs with satin finish 
surface which reduces reflected light and 
glare to a minimum. Tri-Top is available in 
a wide range of shapes and sizes. Trimount 
Plastic Co., Inc., Tri-Top Div., 71 Dudley 
St., Arlington 74, Mass. 


For more details circle #591 on mailing card 


Delsey Bathroom Tissue 
in Institutional Pack 

A new single roll service pack for Delsey 
white bathroom tissue is now available for 
institutional use. The service pack features 
the same quality and solubility as the Del- 
sey consumer pack tissue and is available 
in 1000 sheet, double-ply rolls with a spe- 
cial white wrapper. Delsey tissue dissolves 
rapidly and does not clog drains and septic 
systems. A special dispenser for institution- 
al use is also available. Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Service Products, Neenah, Wis. 

For more details circle #592 on mailing card 


Fluorescent Luminaires 
for General Area Illumination 

Designed to provide efficient, comfort- 
able lighting for general area illumination, 
the new Guthlite Jr. fluorescent luminaires 
have modern, functional lines. The new 
Prismoid Gratelite bottoms are louver lens 
with vents, assuring lamp and ballast ven- 
tilation and reducing maintenance costs. 
The new fixtures are constructed of heavy 
gauge coated steel finished in White Perma- 


lux. They can be adapted for up and down- 
lighting or for 100 per cent downlighting, 
as required. Installation can be at ceiling 
or as pendant, in continuous rows or indi- 
vidual mountings. Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
For more details circle #593 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 78) 





Heavy Duty Floor Machine 
Converts for Rug Cleaning 

The new Republic heavy duty floor ma- 
chine scrubs, polishes and waxes floors. 
Finger-tip controls automatically shut off 


when released. The handle is rigidly set at 
a scientifically determined angle for ease 
of operation without strain, regardless of 
the height of the operator. The machine is 
quickly converted for rug cleaning when 
desired. Republic features include electric 
fluid release, C-Thru Flexi-Tank which is 
shock and fracture resistant, non-rusting, 
non-leaking and instantly removable when 
the machine is used on floors. 

The company also handles the Progress 
Model 200 dual-brush floor machine which 
cleans and polishes simultaneously, remov- 
ing grit and dirt into the vacuum bag. The 
Progress has a fold-up handle for conven- 
ient storage and is furnished with one set 
of polish brushes, one set of scrub brushes 
a suction closure. Republic Floor Ma- 
chine Co., 1098 Bedford, Brooklyn 16, N.Y. 


For more details circle #594 on mailing card 
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Bench Type Instrument 
for Physical Lab Testing 

A practical, inexpensive instrument is 
now available for testing the physical prop- 
erties of materials in the laboratory. Devel- 
oped by a consulting engineer, Quick-Test 
is a completely hydraulic unit which re- 
quires no maintenance and is constructed 
for permanent accuracy without adjust- 
ments. Truck Scale & Research Corp., 1415 
3rd St. S., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


For more details circle £595 on mailing card 


Tempo Teacher's Desk 
Available in Colors 


Designed to match the Tempo line of 
classroom furniture, the new Griggs Tempo 
Teacher's Desk has a welded tubular steel 
frame finished in infra-red baked-on enamel 
in Beige, Dove Grey, Sage Green, Coral 
and Ocean Blue. It is available in a single 
or a double pedestal style, the former with 
a 30 by 42-inch Plastex top and the latter 
with a 30 by 60-inch Plastex top. Large 
storage space and a graceful, uncluttered 
design are features of the new desk. Griggs 
Equipment, Inc., Belton, Texas. 

For more details circle #596 on mailing card 
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Plastic Salt Dispenser 
Efficiently Refills Shakers 

The problem of keeping salt shakers 
filled is greatly simplified with the new 
Quik-Fill plastic salt dispenser. Offered 
as a premium to institutional buyers of 
table salt, the dispenser employs the regu- 
lar 26-ounce round carton of Diamond 
Crystal table salt which fits into the hop- 
per. Shakers are held under the spigot 
for filling and an automatic shut-off valve 
stops the flow of salt when pressure is 
released, thus eliminating the mess and 
waste of spilled salt. Eighteen two-ounce 
shakers can be filled from one carton in 
minimum time. 

The new Quik-Fill dispenser is molded 


of high-impact styrene and has a weighted 
base and flanges which can be bolted down 
if desired. Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 916 
Riverside St., St. Clair, Mich. 


For more details circle #597 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 80) 
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ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of LABORATORY, VOCATIONAL FURNITURE, HOSPITAL CASEWORK (Both Wood and Metal) 
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THINK... 


.eehow 
these... 


DITTO 


D-31 


Electric 


ADVANCED 
DITTO, 
SCHOOL 


DUPLICATORS 
can help you! 


Designed specially for school work, 
these dynamic new DITTO duplicators 
bring you new speed and precision, new 
versatility and economy, new smooth- 
ness of operation. 

IN AN INSTANT THEY MAKE 
BRIGHT, INVITING COPIES OF ANY- 
THING YOU WRITE, TYPE, DRAW 
OR TRACE ON A DITTO MASTER... 
on any weight of paper or card stock... 
from 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”...in one to 5 colors 
at once...at 120 copies a minute...300 
and more sharp copies per master. 

You may file and re-use your original 
or master until the entire dye deposit is 


DITTO 


D-30 


Hand Operated 


Model D-20 
Only 


exhausted; the last copy is as bright as 
the first because of “Magic"’ copy con- 
trol. Copies are delivered dry, face-up. 


New Low-price - Hand Operated 


New precision-built economy model with most features of 
the other models, provides education's best duplicator buy, 


Stainless steel parts resist wear and 
corrosion. Fluid level indicator and copy 
counter keep constant check on opera- 
tion. Handsome sand gray and green 
finish is business-like, modern, and 
pleasing to the eye. 

Use coupon for sample of work pro- 
duced on these machines, or for dem- 
onstration on your work in your school 
—no obligation! 


B 


Amelie 
bay 


FREE! Mail Coupon 
for Workbook Catalog 


Use the pedagogically correct 
DITTO workbooks edited and ap- 
proved by prominent educators. 
Students benefit, you benefit with 
more time to do more things. 
CHOOSE FROM 58 TITLES! 


DITTO, Inc.,3518 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 

Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

Ditto (Britain), Ltd., 126/128 New King's Rd., Fulham, London S.W. 6, England 
0 Send me the FREE DITTO Workbook Catalog. 

0 Arrange DITTO machine demonstration for me. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese 
Name dhcleieadl a 


DITTO 


’ Address 
Your Single Source of Everything in Duplication City 
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Product research This is the Hamilton research department, 
largest by far in the laboratory equipment industry. Every 
component of Hamilton equipment first meets its test here— 
working surface, hardware, fixtures, finish. New design 
ideas, new construction methods, originate and are rigor- 
ously tested here. Unequaled product research is just one 
of the extra values you receive by specifying Hamilton. 
You get more out of Hamilton laboratory equipment because 
we put more into it! 


WORLD LEADER IN 
PROFESSIONAL AND 


SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 


BD ssamuton MANUFACTURING COMPANY + TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


80 For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 


Sleep and Lounge Furniture 

for Dormitories and Housing 
Duo-Executive is the name given to a 

new line of sleep and lounge furnishings 

suitable for use in dormitories, faculty resi- 

dence and other housing. The new group, 

which gives attractive living facilities dur- 


ing the day with comfortable sleeping units 
at night, is designed for use in any part of 
a room, not necessarily in the corners. 

The new line includes a combination 
desk, telephone-nightstand unit with the 
leumeehed which is quickly converted. 
Several combinations are possible with the 
new line, using one or two beds, standard 
or double, with the desk-nightstand table. 
Fingertip mobility on long conical rollers 
made of non-marking rubber and trouble- 
free, mar-resistant finishes common to the 
Duo-Bed line are included in the new Duo- 
Executive group. Duo-Bed Corp., 4153 
Redwood Ave., Venice, Calif. 


For more details circle #598 on mailing card 


Resin Emulsion Floor Finish 
Is Non-Slip When Wet 

A new polymer floor finish of the resin 
emulsion type is announced in Poly-Kote. 
The new synthetic material has proved to 
be non-slip even when wet and has a high 
resistance to water spotting. It can be main- 
tained by buffing and in heavy traffic areas 
it can be patched without build-up. Hill- 
yard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


For more details circle #599 on mailing card 


Light Weight and Ruggedness 


Combined in Tornado Vacuum 


A recessed handle at the top permits 
easy carrying of the new Series 140 Tor- 
nado Vacuum Cleaner. It weighs only 24% 
pounds, permitting its handling by any 
woman. The machine is 20 inches tall and 
16 inches in diameter. It has a tank capacity 
of 7% gallons and, with the water shut-off 
attachment, it picks up water or suds to 


| leave the floor completely dry. The Torna- 


do 140 has a complete set of attachments 
for all vacuum cleaning needs. Breuer Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., 5100 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. 

For more details circle #600 on mailing card 
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Are you planning NOW 


to meet the challenge of the future? 


The rising demand for higher education places a 
heavy responsibility on colleges and universities, 
and raises the serious problem of developing fa- 
cilities to accommodate a growing student 
population. 


It's a situation that calls for more than raising 
funds for a general expansion. Colleges must 
grow, but they must grow in the areas where 
their greatest potential lies if they are to serve 
their students adequately. 


A NEW DIMENSION IN DEVELOPMENT FUND RAISING 


For the help you'll need in both the planning and 
financing of your institution’s expansion, consult 
American City Bureau. Let one of our experi- 
enced executives explain The Bureau’s Dimen- 
sional Development Service and show you how 
this advanced and broader concept of fund-rais- 


ing can augment your current operating funds 
and provide expansion capital as you need it. 

To plan sensibly for the years ahead, call in 
American City Bureau now. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised at the scope and the economy of the 
services The Bureau has to offer. 


American City Bureau ( iD 2 


(ESTABLISHED 1913) 
3520 PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS + 470 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


CHARTER MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 
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“Clear-A-Slide Kits” 


Produce Slides and Transparencies 


ee 


and lecturers can 
quickly and easily make color transparen- 
cies and project them immediately with 
the new Beseler “Clear-A-Slide Kit.” Pen- 


Teachers, instructors 


a 


cils are used on specially treated vinyl 
slides to make the transparencies. The 
writing is made permanent, fadeproof and 
smudge-proof by spraying with a special 
“Clear-A-Slide” Spray. It dries quickly and 
the slide is ready for projection. The kit 
includes the spray can, layout pads with 
grid lens, 12 pencils in various colors, 
eraser, lint brush, 25 vinyl sheets and the 
container. Slides are designed for use with 
overhead projectors such as the Vue- 
Graph. The Charles Beseler Co., 219 S. 
18th St., East Orange, N.J. 


For more details circle #601 on mailing card 


Double Drinking Fountain 
Is Semi-Recessed 
Stainless steel is used to form the new 


me 
: | ean sa 
. / 
_ fA, 


u mean Ya 
| ud printed t i _ 
irselves? 


.- amazing what the new Automatic REX-ROTARY D-280 can do... how this 
ultra-modern duplicator gives true printing-press fidelity, accurate printing 
press registration from typed, ruled or electronically-copied REX stencils — 
even in multi-colors! See for yourself how the REX-ROTARY quickly produces 
the work you now have to send “out”. Best of all, see how this cost-cutting 
mess-free, fully automatic duplicator prints by itself in your office while you 
do other work. Anyone can operate it —no experience needed! Ask for the 
ELECTRO-REX ABC booklet and a free demonstration, today. 


REX-ROTARY 


REX-ROTARY DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION, 387 Fourth Ave. New York 1, N. ¥. © MU 4-5405 
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semi-recessed double drinking fountain 
recently introduced by Haws. Model 732 
offers space saving through the semi- 
recessed installation while meeting the re- 
quirements in heavy traffic locations since 
two persons may drink at the same time. 
An exclusive Haws angle stream fountain 
head is mounted at each side with lever 
handle self-closing valve and automatic 
flow control. The stainless steel receptor, 
type 304, provides lifetime sanitation and 
ease of maintenance. Model 732 is 25 


inches high, 32 inches wide, with a recess 
depth of 45g inches. Haws Drinking Faucet 
Co., Fourth & Page Sts., Berkeley 10, Calif. 


For more details circle #602 on mailing card 


Molded Lustrex Drawer Units 
Permit Design Flexibility 

One-piece injection molded drawer units 
of Monsanto Lustrex are available in four 
sizes in a modular theme. They are de- 
signed to fit into storage wall applications 
for flexibility of arrangement. Wood fronts 
attach with cement or screws, permitting 
any drawer arrangement needed in any 
sized space. The smooth drawer interiors 
do not warp, swell or stick, they can be 
easily cleaned with a damp cloth, have di- 
viders where needed, and the design per- 
mits interchange from unit to unit. Mod-U- 


Line molded drawers have a neutral sand- 
beige color with a center bottom guide 
molded in. All drawers taper slightly for 
nesting in shipping. Amos Molded Plastics, 
Edinburg, Ind. 


For more details circle #603 on mailing card 


Polyester-Fiberglas Coating 
for Laboratory Tops 

Gillab is a new Polyester-Fiberglas cover 
material designed to fill all needs as a lab- 
oratory topping. It is an almost indestruc- 
tible overlay laminate which is easy to han- 
dle and can form sinks, drainboards, shelves 
and also serve as hoods, walls or ceiling 
cover. Gillab is resistant to acids, alkalis, 
solvents, oils and salts. It provides a clean, 
satin-sheen coating in soft colors, and can 
be sawed or drilled, filed or machined with- 
out cracking, flaking or chipping. M. C. Gill 
Corp., 1422 N. Potrero, El Monte, Calif. 

For more details circle #604 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Here's How Cavity Tile Reduces Noise: 


Airborne sound waves enter perforations in (1) special gypsum board 


tile... 


ere partially converted into thermal energy in transmission 


through (2) special membrane laminated to back of tile... are further 


\ 


dissipated by the “spring-like” action of the (3) air 
space (cavity) above. 
RESULT: permanently high noise reduction efficiency 


New Patented Ceiling 


CAVITY TILE 


Brings Quiet at New Low Cost! 


This new kind of sound conditioning—perfected in 
Acousti-Celotex research laboratories—puts the benefits of 
modern sound conditioning within reach of even very 
modest school budgets. 


Cavity Tile is the lowest cost acoustical tile on the market 
having all these important advantages: (1) incombustible 
—UL approved (2) pre-finished pure white (3) repaintable 
time after time with no loss of sound absorbing efficiency; 


perforations won't clog! (4) easy access to above-ceiling 


utilities (5) integration and interchangeability of lighting 
and air conditioning units in same suspension system. 
This attractive decorative ceiling can be installed in old 
or new buildings. For a demonstration and estimate, with 
no obligation, call your Acousti-Celotex distributor. He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages. + 


U.S. PA " 8.806 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem . . . Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


MAIL NOW FOR MORE INFORMATION! —————— — —. _.. 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. T-98 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your new brochure on Cavity 
Tile and the name of my nearest Acousti-Celotex distributor 


Nome Title 








Addr 
City 











University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y 


Reserved Parking 


with 


WESTERN 
Parking Gates 


Absolute Control—Western Parking Gates 
are electrically operated and therefore are so 
flexible, so dependable, so easy to operate, 
they assure absolute control of college and 
university parking lots . . . either for Re- 
served Parking for faculty and staff... or 
Revenue Parking for students’ use. 


Keys, Electro-Cards, Coins, Tokens—Intro- 
duction of electro-card system gives college 
and university officials a complete range of 
selection. Keys, electro-cards, coins, or 
tokens independently, or in combination, 
will operate the gates. Labor costs are en- 
tirely eliminated. Initial cost is low. Installa- 
tion is easy. Almost no maintenance. 


Features— Western, builder of more than 
12,000 railroad and highway crossing gates, 
has engineered into the gates such exclusive 
and special features as the “Lot Full” sign, 
electric opening and closing treadles, double 
key controls for day and night parkers, 
electro-cards with period changes, push- 
button remote controls, automatic counters, 
and others. 

8351 


Western 
Parking Gates 
will be shipped 
to any 

College or 
University 

in the U.S. on 
OPEN 
ACCOUNT 


L. S.U. Medical School, New Orleans, La. 


Write Today for descriptive folder detailing 
information on the various parking lot con- 
trol plans available for your application. 


WESTERN 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Electric Parking Gate Division 
2732 West 36th Place, Chicago 32, Ill 


Self-Contained Sandwich Unit 

Ready for Plug-In Operation 
Everything required for sandwich mak- 

ing for lunchroom or cafeteria service is 


af tl 
incorporated into one unit in the enlarged | 


Model 661BS of the Flex-O-Unit Self- 
Contained Sandwich Unit. When plugged 
into an ordinary outlet, the new unit pro- 
vides toaster and refrigerated 
space. Other features include an enlarged 
maple work-top, 13 stainless steel salad 
pans, stainless steel bread drawer, and 
two sery ice valves for easy access in serv- 
icing the unit. Stainless Food Equipment 
Co., 272 New St., Newark 3, N.J. 


For more details circle #605 on mailing card 


Improved Washer-Extractor 
Available in Three Models 

Increased cylinder diameter, cylinder 
shaft size and loading door area are im- 
provements built into the 1958 models of 
the Glover Laundry Washer-Extractor. 


With the increased size, the compact de- 
sign reduces the floor space required for 
the new machine. Other improvements in- 
clude high torque extraction motor which 
compensates for lower voltage, solid stain- 
less steel shell, dry top mounting of all 
electrical equipment Pen static and dynam- 
ically balanced cylinders and pulleys for 
smooth performance. The new machine is 
available in 50, 100 and 200-pound capac- 
ities in semi-automatic, automatic and fully 
automatic models, with or without the 
Glover Auto-Trol. Bill Glover, Inc., 5204 
Truman Rd., Kansas City 27, Mo. 
For more details circle #606 on mailing card 


Heavy-Duty Floor Seal 
for Entrance Corridors 

Those areas with especially heavy traf- 
fic, such as entrance corridors, can be given 
long-lasting floor protection with the new 
Tennant No. 15 Heavy-Duty Floor Seal. 
Under development and testing for five 
years, the new seal provides a light, semi- 
lustrous film that does not darken with age. 
It has high resistance to rubber and friction 


CANADA: Cameron, Grant inc., 465 St. John St., Montreal 1, Quebec burns, abrasion, moisture and dirt penetra- 
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storage | f 


Tmonwe 
FOLDING 
BANQUET 


Direct Prices 
and Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- 





ling and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 

nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe's new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


tion. It is alkali-resistant and therefore ef- 
fective on concrete floors as well as wood. 
G. H. Tennant Co., 721 N. Lilac Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minn. 

For more details circle #607 on mailing card 


Welded Plastic Bag 
Handles Wet or Dry Waste 

The Walton Waste Mobile has a welded 
vinyl plastic bag suspended from a light- 
weight steel tube frame. Full swivel three- 
inch rubber casters make it readily mobile 
and the plastic bag permits collection of 
wet or dry waste and soiled or wet fabrics. 
Self-locking steel brackets prevent frame 
collapse during use and nylon washers at 
pivot points assure trouble-free operation. 
Both the bag and cleaning accessories are 
held by six two-way hooks on the frame. 


Waste bags are also available in sturdy 


denim, both drawcord bags equipped with 


two strap handles for easy lifting. Walton- 
March, 1935 Sheridan, Highlan Park, Ill. 


For more details circle #608 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 86) 
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how kalamazoo college 


Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan has recent- 
ly completed the largest and most ‘successful fund- 
raising campaign in its 125-year history. Goal: 
$1,592,000 Pledged: $1,621,130. Here, in brief is the 
story of that success. 

Under the inspired leadership of President Weimer 
K. Hicks and with professional direction from Ket- 
chum, Inc., the appeal was taken to the community, 
local industry, foundations, and alumni locally and 
throughout the nation. 

Ketchum, Inc.’s part in the campaign: on-the-scene 
professional direction — publicity and organization, 
training and guidance of ‘hundreds of volunteers 
throughout the entire campaign period. 

The Ketchum, Inc. staff organized committees and 
trained them in effective fund-raising techniques and 
methods. Our men conducted meetings of alumni 
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over $1,600,000 


groups to develop effective, enthusiastic channels of 
support, not only for this campaign but for future 
projects. Throughout the campaign our staff was 
constantly on the scene to lend guidance and handle 
the hundreds of details as they occurred. 

‘ Ketchum, Inc. did not raise the money. Our director 
and staff, backed by experience gained from more 
than 2,200 successful campaigns, showed Kalamazoo 
College how to organize and present its appeal for 
funds. We can provide this same service for your 
college or university's fund-raising campaign. 


w« KETCHUM, INC. 


Direction of Fund-Raising Campaigns 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 

500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE 2, N.C, 


For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 85 





Single Electronic System 

Combines All Communications 
Communications, alarm and _ television 

systems are combined in one electronic net- 


work in the multi-purpose communication 


and signaling DuKane “MCS” system re- 
cently introduced. Designed to provide for 
expanded facilities or for the addition of 
new electronic services not included in the 
original installation, the new system per- 
mits appreciable savings over the cost of 
separate system installations 

Six separate systems can be combined in 
1 single installation with “MCS.” Included 
ire fire or emergency alarm and panic con- 
trol program clock syste m, central sound, 
public address and program distribution; 
private telephones for two-way classroom 
to office communications; 
gram distribution 


television pro- 
whether from commer- 
cial or closed circuit sources, and school-to- 
home equipment for teaching handicapped 
children. Parts of the system can be in- 
stalled with provision made for future in- 
stallation of other features. DuKane Corpo- 
ration, St. Charles, Ill. 
For more details circle #609 on mailing card 


design 2006 


Portable Folding Tables 
in Economy “S” Series 

A new core material for the tops of the 
tables in the “S” series of Sico table and 
bench units makes possible a considerable 
reduction in price. The new core consists 
of wood particles fused into a solid panel 
through heat and pressure and meets rigid 
tests and specifications for quality material. 
A facing sheet of high pressure laminated 
plastic is bonded to the core for strength 
and the steel top frame gives additional 
support and strength. Bench boards of 
vertical grain fir are faced with a tempered 
fiber-board and edges of the tops and 
bench boards are cut and finished to 
eliminate collection of spillage and dirt. 

The same construction features of the 
standard Sico line are used in the “S” 
series, except for the core revision and new 
bench finish. The new 2800 Bench-to- 
Table unit is built to the new “S” series 
specifications and four models of the com- 
bination units are now available in either 
the “S” series or the standard line. All units 
are flexible, to meet multiple-use space 
needs, and feature the safe “floating fold,” 
durable steel framework and rolling mo- 
bility. Sico Mfg. Co., Inc., 5215 Eden 
Ave. S., Minneapolis 24, Minn. 


For more details circle #610 on mailing card 


Floor Polisher 
Is Economically Priced 

Designed for small and medium sized 
floor area maintenance, the new Model 
PRO-13 floor polisher is a medium weight 
machine available at an economical price. 


since 1830 makers of furniture for public use 
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It has a powerful motor and interchange- 
able brush attachments for ra 
polishing, buffing and steel wooling all 
types of floors. Hild Floor Machine Co., 
Inc., 1217 Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. 


For more details circle #611 on mailing card 


Flush-Front Letter Box 
Styled for Modern Buildings 

The new Corbin Imperial flush-front let- 
ter box is designed to harmonize with mod- 
ern buildings. The letter boxes are custom- 
made for the dimensions of each installa- 
tion in rugged cast bronze with flush hinges 
and a smooth, uncluttered appearance. 
They are finished in satin chrome and avail- 
able in small and medium sizes. The keying 
systems can be set to most existing key sys- 





tems where dormitory or other letter boxes 
are on the same key as doors or lockers. 
Corbin Wood Products, 102 Washington, 
New Britain, Conn. 

For more details circle #612 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 88) 
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design 1174 


write for illustrated material 
THONET INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Dept. H, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 


LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, MIAMI, 
STATESVILLE. N.C 
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Here’s 
COMPLETE 
accounting 

mechanization 
for universities, 
colleges 


y=34(Etb4 VER) 


Just as mathematics gets more complicated in college, so does the bookkeeping 
for the year-by-year increase of students. But there’s a perfect solution in complete 
mechanization. And that’s what the new Burroughs accounting plan provides. 


Here’s a plan that takes full advantage of the unsurpassed speed and flexibility 
built into both the numerical and typing Sensimatics. A plan of descriptive accounting 
that brings you advantages like these: more results with less effort. Greater 
accuracy. Smoother work flow. Facts and figures the instant you want them. 





Revenue accounting? Budgetary accounting? Check writing, payroll, and student 
activity accounting? Even a newly trained operator can race through them all— 
switching from one to another at the flick of a knob. 


You'll find the free booklet about this plan well worth your atten- 
tion. You can get your copy at our nearby branch office. Or write 
to Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic are trademarks 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | 
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. . . ’? 
in electronics and data processing systems 


For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 





Uni-Matic Auto-Stat 
Speeds Photocopying 

One-step synchronized operation which 
speeds the making of photocopies is fea- 
tured in the new model of the Apeco Uni- 


-SHELF 


SPEEDY BAKED 
GOODS TRUCK 


DESIGNED TO HANDLE 
18” x 26” BUN PANS 


Height (to top of handle) 
Length 
Widrn 


For fast, easy handling of freshly baked 
buns or pastries, nothing compares with 
this new J & J six-shelf Nesting Truck de- 
signed to handle six standard size 18” x 26” 
bun pans. With these light-weight, smooth- 
rolling, maneuverable units you can run 
circles around large and often cumber- 
some storage trucks. You simply slide ‘em 
in and wheel ‘em away. It's easier, faster, 
safer ...and, when not in use, the trucks 


Write for J & J Dietary Catalog Section 56-TA 


jarvis 
W 


in Canada: Jarvis & Jarvis of Canada, 1744 William St., Montreal, Quebec 


Matic Auto-Stat. A more intensified fluo- 
rescent light source was especially devel- 
oped for Apeco. This, together with a faster 
motor and recent improvements in Apeco 
photocopy paper and chemical concentrate 
also contribute to the speedier operation of 
the new Uni-Matic. The original copy of 
anything printed, typed, written, photo- 
graphed or drawn is inserted with the 
photocopy paper for production of a perfect 
copy in one operation. The desk top photo- 
copier has a horizontal color meres ial on 
the front for rapid selection of settings for 
copying from any color of paper or ink. All 
essential working parts are made of stain- 
less steel and the housing is of Melamine. 
American Photocopy Equipment Co., 1920 
W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26. 


For more details circle #613 on mailing card 


nest compactly, take up a minimum of 
valuable kitchen or pantry space. : 
Units are available in Model 1389 with 
stainless shelves and painted chassis or in 
all stainless Model 1390. There is a 3” 
clearance between shelves at the handle 
end and 17” clearance between the floor 
and the bottom shelf. Truck is mounted 

J & J double ball bearing swivel 
casters with 5” ball bearing wheels having 
neoprene tires. 


Sales Representatives In Leading 
Cities Throughout the Country 


PALMER, MASSACHUSETTS 


For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 


Bulk Liquid Dispenser 
Has Automatic Cup Drop 

Nearly six years of field and laboratory 
testing resulted in development of the new 
Meterflo automatic sania dispenser for 
milk and other liquids. The fully automatic 
machine is coin-operated and incorporates 
several exclusive Meterflo patented princi- 
ples. It is extremely versatile and can serve 
up to three bulk liquids in controlled com- 
bination and quantity. 

The new machine has a shortened deliv- 
ery cycle of only four secunds. It is de- 
signed to accommodate either a five or a 
ten-gallon standard dairy can for econom- 


ical handling of any volume potential. The 
dispenser has a stainless steel cabinet in- 
terior with attractive baked-enamel exter- 
ior. Meterflo Dispensers, Niles, Mich. 


For more details circle #614 on mailing card 


Vitreous Drinking Fountains 
for Contemporary Decor 

Designed to harmonize with contem- 
porary interior and architectural design 
trends, the new line of Kohler vitreous 
china drinking fountains is particularly 
suited to modern college buildings. Engi- 
neering features in the new models increase 
functional effiiciency, they meet all plumb- 
ing code requirements and are easy to 
keep clean. 

The new fountains have non-squirting 
bubblers of compact design that stand well 
above the fountain rims on the left side. 
A volume regulator assures uniform flow 


under varying pressure. All fittings are 
of Kohler all-brass construction chrome- 
plated and the new fountains are available 
in white and colors. All models have easily 
removable chrome-plated brass access plates 
to reach the fittings underneath and are 
mounted on concealed wall hangers. Kohler 
Co., Kohler, Wis. 
For more details circle #615 on mailing card 
(Continved on page 90) 
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beauty that’s flexible and practical— 


SLIMLINE furniture for dorm rooms 


Here’s a line of dormitory room furniture that combines comfort 
and beauty with the easy maintenance of all-steel welded construc- 
tion. It’s the new Slimline furniture by Simmons. 


Slimline design (by Raymond Spilman, A.S.I.D.) is modern and 
clean looking. Finishes come in a wide range of harmonizing 
colors, with matching tops of wear-defying Textolite. Furniture 
combinations permit wide flexibility in room arrangements. 


Slimline furniture by Simmons will keep dorm rooms looking 
new and inviting for years. Write to your nearest Simmons office 


for complete information, including typical room plans. Standard desks in four sizes can have file draw- 
. ers or bookcases attached to the steel frame. 


DISPLAY. ROOMS: Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54; One Park Avenue, New York 16; 
295 Bay St., San Francisco 11; 353 Jones Ave., N.W., Atlanta 1; 8600 Harry Hines 
Bivd., Dallas 9; 1275 Kinnear Rd., Columbus 8; 3217 S. Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22. 
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Folding Chair 
Has Tablet Arm 


A large, sturdy writing surface that folds 
compactly into minimum space for easy 
storage is provided on the new BeLa 1157 
model Tablet Arm Folding Chair. The 
enamel frame is offered in seven decorator 
colors with gold bronze and chrome plate 
finishes also available. The tablet arm is 
available in either natural plywood or 
simulated marproof plastic. Seats of steel, 
plywood, or foam-rubber upholstery are 
optional. The non-tip chair has pinch- 
proof hinges, full length seat brace to 
support the tablet arm, and is double 
braced and bronze welded for strength 
and rigidity. BeLa Division, J & J Tool & 
Machine, 9505 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 28. 


For more details circle #616 on mailing card 


Sweden SodaServer 
Occupies Minimum Space 

The new Sweden SodaServer dispenses 
any three flavored drinks, carbonated or 
non-carbonated, plus plain carbonated 


water. It is designed to harmonize with 
the Sweden soft ice cream and automatic 
milk shake dispensers in appearance and 
high production capacity. Occupying only 
16 by 20 inches of floor space, it is capable 
of producing 300 drinks per hour. When 
combined with the Sweden ShakeMaster 
and SoftServer, the service unit, in addition 
to the soft drinks, dispenses 360 milk 
shakes and 20 gallons of soft ice cream 
per hour while taking up less than four 
feet in length of floor space. The stainless 
steel units form an ideal combination for 
fast service in the cafeteria or lunchroom 
as well as at athletic functions or other 
public occasions in the school. Sweden 
Freezer Mfg. Co., 3401 Seventeenth Ave. 
W., Seattle 99, Wash. 


For more details circle #617 on mailing card 


Compact Mobile Unit 
for Fast Food Service 

Fast food service in any area set up for 
cafeteria or lunchroom use can be greatly 
facilitated with the new “Speed-A-Teria.” 
A mobile unit, the “Speed-A-Teria” is a 
food service counter designed to feed up to 
250 persons quickly and easily. For storage, 
it is closed and locked into an eight-foot 
long unit but opens into a complete cafe- 
teria 13 feet long for service. 

The compact mobile unit, which can be 
easily wheeled by one person, combines 
an elevator-type refrigerated storage for 
milk and other beverages, a zero degree ice 
cream cabinet, two hot food service units, 
dish storage, silver and tray dispensers, 
folding tray slide and a cash drawer as well 
as other desirable features which make it 


a complete cafeteria unit. It is constructed 
of stainless steel, requires no drain and oj 
erates on a single 110 volt outlet. Linco 
Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 2313, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


For more details circle #618 on mailing card 


Storage on Wheels 
Increases File Capacity 

The Rol-Rak is a mechanical —- 
ment permitting the use of all available 
space for filing in a storage area. Aisles 
between files are not necessary when the 
Rol-Rak is used since filled file shelves 
roll aside for access to other filled shelves. 
Rol-Rak tracks rise one-half inch above 
the floor. Placed in parallel rows, stand- 
ard-type files, racks or shelves are 
mounted on them in solid formation, with 
just enough space allowed to roll the 


rif 


units aside for access to any unit in rows 
behind. Mobile Racks, Inc., 369 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle #619 on mailing card 





there’s a DAV-SON Board 


for Every Job in Your School! 


DIFFERENT STYLES 
AND SIZES 


100 


Wherever you need a Bulletin Board 
—in wey office, library, etc.—for 
directory listings or announcements, 
you'll find a Dav-Son Board for the 
job. Attractive, sturdy, warp-proof 
—quality-built throughout by the 
largest manufacturer in the industry. 


Changeable-Letter 


BULLETIN BOARDS * 
For indoor or outdoor use. Many i 
styles with locking glass doors and 
illumination. Stu reinforced mit- 
ered corners, hardw or metal 
frames in choice of handsome finish. 
Also available with 5’-5” standards. 


Finest Quality 
CHALK BOARDS 


Also manufacturers of Desk and Door 
style Nameplates, Stock Metal Signs, 
Flashing Safety Signs, and other products. 


Write for our big FREE 1958 Catalog. 


TTT TTI ah aed 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


Now in Our 26th Year of Quality Service 


eee DEPT. CB 311 N. DESPLAINES ST. ¢@ 
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Genuine Self-Sealing 


fe a CORK-BACK BOARDS 


World's largest selection of indoor and outdoor 
styles. Hardwood or metal frames, with or 
without locking glass doors. 


Black or Green. Exclusive 
smooth Dur-O-Plate Chalk 
Surface. Wide range of sizes. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
if your dealer can’t supply 
you, write direct« 








CHICAGO 6, ILL. oo 


You don’t have to 
do this with 


¥// 
ny 


easier and more economical te clean and maintain, 
. HMussey’s exclusive box girder construction 


Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc., 5823 R. R. Ave., North Berwick, Me. 








EL 


and 
vice 
64 u. S$. 
seating. Only Hussey 


ive extra 


Write for FREE catalog. 








For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 
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Dehydrated Onions 
in Institutional Pack 

No. 10 tins of Dehydrated Onions are 
now available in two sizes, sliced and 
chopped, for institutional use. Each can 
lists raw equivalents and gives complete 
directions for use. Advantages of the de- 
hydrated product, in addition to elimination 
of the discomfort of preparation, include 
savings in preparation time, in storage 
space and in waste, uniform high quality, 
flavor strength and ready availability. Pre- 
pared to meet the high standards of the 
American Dehydrated Onion and Garlic 
Association, Dehydrated Onions in the in- 
stitutional sized packs are available through 
the Institutional Div., McCormick & Co., 
Inc., 414 Light St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


For more details circle #620 on mailing card 


Carpet Cleaning System 
Cleans With Dry Compound 

The Host Drycleaner for Carpeting to- 
gether with the Host Electric Brush is a 
new system for complete cleaning of wall- 
to-wall and other carpeting. The compound 
is spread over the carpet, brushed through 
the pile with the new machine, then vac- 
uumed out, leaving the carpet clean and 
dry. The basic machine weighs less than 
20 pounds and can be used by housekeep- 
ing department or other maintenance em- 


ployes. For large areas or faster work, two 
machines are locked together. 

The Host system is the result of eight 
years of development work and testing. It 
cleans by removing dirt, restores crushed 
carpet texture and leaves the room ready 
for instant use. Racine Industrial Plant, 
Racine, Wis. 

For more details circle #621 on mailing card 


Prepared White Sauce Base 
Saves Kitchen Time 

Another time-saver for the institutional 
kitchen is available in the recently intro- 
duced white sauce base or roux known as 
Sauce-Quik. This is a complete cooked roux 
combined with milk solids and delicate 
basic seasonings. It can be used to make a 
smooth, rich, all-purpose white sauce of 
any consistency for any item requiring a 
white or cream sauce. It is prepared in five 
minutes with only the addition of boiling 
water. Production uniformity in flavor, con- 
sistency and smoothness are assured. Sauce- 
Quik is supplied in two-pound cardboard 
containers and does not require refrigera- 
tion for storage or after it is opened under 
normal kitchen conditions. Ac’cent Interna- 
tional, Skokie, Ill. 


For more details circle #623 on mailing card 
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TE-6-A Television Camera 
for Inexpensive Closed Circuit System 

The new single-unit Intra-Tel Type TE- 
6-A Television Camera is a low-cost unit. 
Combined with a suitable lens, a monitor 
or standard television receiver and the re- 
quired length of cable, a complete, simple 
closed circuit television system can be 
assembled at a relatively low cost. The 
self-contained camera requires no exter- 
nal control or power units and is com- 
paratively easy to install and service. It 
can be used with any standard TV re- 
ceiver and its small size and compactness 
make it flexible. Its high-quality and low 
cost adapt it to a broad range of educa- 
tional uses. 

The Intra-Tel control panel is mounted 
directly to the back of the camera and 


is easy to use. The unit is small in size 
and the all wired-in chassis components 


are easily accessible for testing and main- 
tenance. General Electric Co., Electronics 
Div., Syracuse, N.Y. 

For more details circle #622 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 92) 


THE FACTS! 


In the washrooms of many colleges and 

universities Mosinee Turn-Towls, compared 
to the service previously used, have reduced 
the cost of towel service from 25% to 50%. 


In a 16-day test, an Eastern university 

found that the janitorial expense in connection 
with towel service was reduced 65% when 
controlled type Turn-Towls were in use. 


Quality of service goes up as costs go down 
because Turn-Towls have faster absorbency 
than any towel on the American market. 


Write for name of your nearest distributor 


BAY WEST PAPER CoO. 


7110 W. Mason St., Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 91 





TR-42 Folding Unit 
for Comfortable Stadium Seating 


A low priced seat which folds when not 
in use, yet supplies comfortable seating in 
stadiums and on bleachers, is offered in the 
new TR-42 folding seat. Specifically de- 


signed for use in stands where aisle space 
is restricted, and for use on roll-away 
bleachers, the TR-42 has a 10% by 14%- 
inch seat with the 14 by 6-inch contoured 
plywood backrest fully upholstered and 
covered with weatherproof vinyl plastic. 
The smooth bottom will not scratch or mar 
varnished surfaces and the new automatic 
spring-locking, two-step front clamps se- 
curely attach the seat to any board from %4 
inch to plank thickness. Screw holes in the 
bottom pan permit permanent installation 
where fo Scott Port-A-Fold, Inc., 718 
Middle St., Archbold, Ohio. 


For more details circle 624 on mailing card 


Tri-Seal Marble Sealant 
Protects Against Staining 
The danger of staining marble through 





-—* This is a 


re | 


re 


Lawson Associates 


Fund Raising Survey 


you. 


Home Office: 

53 North Park Avenue 
Rockville Centre, New York 
ROckville Centre 6-0177 


Western Division: 

101 Jones Building 
Seattle, Washington 
Mutual 2-3691 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
Financial 6-4504 





In the hands of experts it tells a story 


It is the first thing a college or university president should 
obtain when considering an expansion program through 
contributed funds from the public. 

It is yours for the asking, prepared without cost or obli- 
gation and accompanied by a detailed explanation of its 
contents and their meaning to your institution. 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES ..~ 


Sune raising (purse 


North Centra! Division: 
24 North Wabash Avenue 


of importance to 





Central Division: 
3545 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Jefferson 5-6022 


Southwest Division: 

2015 J Street 

Sacramento 14, California 
Hickory 6-5759 
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For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 


ordinary use is practically eliminated by 
the application of Tri-Seal sealant. When 
polished marble is given periodic applica- 
tions of clear wax polish the coating is pro- 
tected against staining. When this is not 
done, marble table or counter tops, walls 
and floors can be protected with Tri-Seal 
which permeates the pores and expands on 
drying to fill them. It does not change the 
appearance of the marble in any way, either 
by discoloration or otherwise. Marble 
treated with Tri-Seal at the factory carries 
a sticker on the back certifying the applica- 
tion. Vermarco Supply Co., Division of 
Vermont Marble Co., Proctor, Vermont. 

For more details circle #625 on mailing card 


Asbestolux Building Board 
Acts and Works Like Wood 

Composed of long fiber Amosite asbestos 
which is bonded under high pressure steam 
with top grade silica, the new asbestos 
building board known as Asbestolux acts 
and works like wood. It has a high per- 
centage of asbestos fiber and in Under- 
writers Laboratories tests, it received a zero 
combustible rating. 

The material can be sawed with ordi- 
nary hand saws or with workshop power 
equipment. It can be nailed or screwed 
without special preparation and otherwise 
worked with ordinary tools. It can be 
used as backing, for insulating surfaces, 
and as fire walls and can be bonded with 
other materials. Its inorganic composition 
makes it resistant to rot, mold, vermin and 
corrosion. North American Asbestos Corp., 
3210 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 


For more details circle #626 on mailing card 


Single Pedestal Teacher's Desk 
Has Plastic Top 

An NEMA approved plastic top lami- 
nated to 13-ply select birch core keeps the 


new ScholarCraft single pedestal teacher's 
desk always fresh and cheerful in appear- 
ance since it is easily cleaned by wiping 
with a damp cloth. The attractive, com- 
pact desk is designed to harmonize with 
any classroom furniture. It is modern in 
styling and the “modesty panel” is avail- 
able in metallic bronze or metallic green 
finish. 

The drawers are made from select 
oak with drawer fronts of plastic matching 
the desk top. A single oy locks both 
drawers. The desk, 29 inches high, is also 
available in double pedestal style. South- 
eastern Metals Co., P.O. Box 5477, North 
Birmingham, Ala. 

For more details circle #627 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Facts prove Mutschler the elite of school homemaking 
equipment. Northern maple cabinetwork is sturdily 


MUTSCHLER built to take the rigors of everyday school usage. 


Catalytic finishes in decorator colors and natural grain 
MEANS are practically impossible to scratch, are 


impervious to household solvents and cleaners. 
HOMEMAKING... Special-purpose cases for all homemaking needs. New 
lassrooms or remodeling project, inquire about 
AT ITS FINEST! ° 
Ss ST Mutschler. Complete information and specifications 
are available for your approval .. . without obligation. 


Model Clothing Center 
Campus Building 

- Community High School 
Blue Island, Illinois 


ARCHITECT: 
Nicol & Nicol 
Chicago, Illinois 
MUTSCHLER 
SALES OFFICE: 

1. P. Rieger Co. 
Bellwood, Illinois 
SEWING MACHINES: 
White Sewing 
Machine Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR... 


Foods Laboratory MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. H-4809 Nappanee, indiana 


Laundry Areas Please send address of our nearest Mutschler sales engineers. 


Clothing Laboratory Mitchie 
Sewing Areas 
Grooming Areas SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Home Management 
Areas address 
Child Care Areas city, state 


Arts & Crafts Rooms We are interested in: 
General Stofage Areas new department ; remodeled department___ 


name 


school or firm 
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Literature and Services 


e A 6-page three-color folder discusses 
“How to Provide Lower Cost School Seat- 
ing.” An economical way to gain space 
in overcrowded schools by using folding 
chairs in multi-purpose areas is illustrated, 
with data on the chairs manufactured by 
Clarin Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 44. 

For more details circle #628 on mailing card 
e “Individual Quality Seating Equipment” 
is the subject of a 24-page catalog, printed 
in full om available from the American 
Desk Mfg. Co., Temple, Texas. Color and 
black and white photographs of all units 
in the complete line of seating equipment 
for schools and colleges are nalamael 
with descriptive information, specifications 
and _ sketches. 

For more details circle #629 on mailing card 


e The history of libraries, furniture and 
its construction, and typical library in- 
stallations are covered in File No. 35-B, 
a new library furniture catalog released 
by Standard Wood Products Corp., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19. Informa- 
tion is also given on the company’s 
Library Planning Service. 
For more details circle #630 on mailing card 


@ Ez-A-Way mechanical folding bleachers, 
chair stands, wall seats and “Gymaster” 
All Steel portable and hydraulic, movable 
bleachers; Type “C” Standard and Deluxe 
Permanent Grandstands, and indoor sports 
backstops and electrically operated back- 
stops are fully described in a new 12-page 
illustrated catalog on Berlin Bleachers is- 


sued by the Bleacher Division, Berlin 
Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
or more details circle #631 on mailing card 


© Bulletin 2701 on “Sportslighting for 
Night Football” is available from Crouse- 
Hinds Co., Syracuse 1, N. Y. The advan- 
tages of floodlighting for football are dis- 
cussed in the 8-page bulletin which also 
features sportslighting layouts based on II- 
luminating Engineering Society recommen- 
dations. 
For more details circle #632 on mailing card 


@ The Trane “Kinetic Barrier” Unit Ven- 
tilator school conditioner and all acces- 
sories are the subject of the new 56-page 
Catalog DS-340 released by The Trane 
Company, LaCrosse, Wis. Complete engi- 
neering information is given with descrip- 
tion and illustrations of the many features 
and advantages of the equipment for the 
comfort and convenience of students and 
instructors. How the attractive unit offers 
complete and automatic heating combined 
with cooling from fresh outdoor ventila- 
tion air is one of the subjects covered in 
the new catalog. 
For more details circle #633 on mailing card 


e A 34-piece planning aid for laying out 
several types of vending machine installa- 
tions is offered in the Vendo Visualizer. 
Available from The Vendo Co., 7400 E. 
12th St., Kansas City 26, Mo., the Visual- 
izer contains all necessary material in mini- 
ature for helping planners to see exactly 
how set-ups will look before installation. 
Model machines of all types, in three colors, 
are printed on pressure sensitive tape. 

For more details circle #634 on mailing card 








Thousands of BUSINESSES, IN- 
STITUTIONS ond INDUSTRIES 


wee SIPCO DUNKING STA- 
MODEL 1JWS. TIONS os o VITAL AID to FIRE- 


SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS 
. ELIMINATE : 
FIRE HAZARDS 

FROM 

CIGARS 

CIGARETTES 

MATCHES 


@ Many new items in the Bloomfield line 
are included in the new 1958 catalog re- 
cently released by Bloomfield Industries, 
Inc., 4546 W. 47th St., Chicago 32. Full 
catalog information is included on the new 
Marlex tote boxes and silverware bins, dish 
trucks and utility carts and other food-serv- 
ice products. 
For more details circle #635 on mailing card 


@ Brochure No. 44T-300 illustrates a 
modern dishwashing system designed to 
serve institutions handling 200 to 400 per- 
sons per meal. Published by Fearless Dish- 
washer Co., Inc., 175 Colvin St., Rochester 
2, N. Y., the brochure covers plumbing, op- 
eration, specifications and prices. 
For more details circle 2636 on mailing card 
@ The 1958 catalog of Accountants’ Sup- 
ply House, Dept. UB, 305 Canal St., New 
York 13, is now available in its third print- 
ing. The illustrated catalog-manual con- 
tains 100 pages of information on thousands 
of items for use in schools, colleges and 
other institutions. It is fully indexed for 
quick reference to the wide range of prod- 
ucts and services available from the com- 
pany, ranging from specially designed busi- 
ness forms through office furniture. 
For more details circle #637 on mailing card 


© How paperwork can be simplified by use 
of the Bruning Copyflex Process is dis- 
cussed in a 12-page booklet available 
from the Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 1802 
Central Rd., Mount Prospect, Ill. The 
Copyflex diazotype copying process and its 
uses are illustrated and described. 
For more details circle #638 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 96) 

















MODEL 4J. 


POWERFUL NEW PLUNGER CLEARS 


CLOGGED TOILETS 


in a jiffy! 


Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
Cut maintenance costs with 


SAFETY ond SANITARY HOUSEKEEPING 

PROGRAMS. 

Heavy duty CAST ALUMINUM CANISTERS 

gvoronteed three yeors agoinst breckoge 

Over 20 different models. Standord and 

Jumbo sizes. Wall models, Floor models, 

permanent mounting models. Block crin- 

kle of bright polished finishes. With or 

without menoge signs ond decols. Spe- 

ciel colors ond specio!l signs or decals on 

order 

SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS ore designed 

to be portly filled with woter. Drop the 

“Smoke” in the lerge top hole ond IT'S 

OUT FOR GOOD. NO SMOULDERING—NO ODORS—NO 
UNSANITARY CONDITIONS. Lift off the canister or lift 
out on inner-liner—DUMP IT and the cleaning job is done 
MODEL 4). Designed for permanent mounting on walls, 
posts, columns, etc. in public creas. Eliminates pilfering 
problem. JUMBO size canister furnished with light-weight, 
rugged gloss-fiber inner-liner. Flip bock the lid—Lift out 
the inner-liner ond dump it. inner-liner fits all JUMBO size 
SIPCO canisters and is available seporotely 

MODEL 1JWS. JUMBO size DELUXE floor model less mes- 
soge sign ond decal. ideally wited to modernistic or con- 
servative surroundings. 38” high. Heavy weighted bose. 
Also available with ottroctive, eye-catching message sign 
ond/or decol. (MODEL 1/0) 











WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 


NDUSTRIAL P rinucis LZ. 


3527 FARMINGTON RD. @ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


a TANDARD 


DEPT. CU @ 
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© Double-size cup, double-pressure 
© Tapered tail gives air-tight fit 
© Designed fo flex at any angle 
© Centers itself, can't skid around 


TOILAFLEX 


Toilet [xi] Plunger 


Ordinary plungers don’t seat 
properly. They permit com- 
pressed air and water to splash 
back. Thus you not only have 
a mess, but you lose the very 
pressure you need to clear the 
obstruction. 

With “TOILAFLEX"”, ex- 
pressly designed for toilets, no 
air or water can escape. The 
full pressure plows through the 
clogging mass and swishes it 
down. Can't miss! 

Get a “TOMAFLEX” for your home too. 
Positive insurance against stuffed toilet. 


$2 65 Fully 


Guaranteed 
Order from your Supplier of 
Hardware or Janitor Supplies 


THE STEVENS-BURT CO., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
A Division of The Water Master Company 
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Spiro-Spring 


A “new twist” to a new kind of spring wire — that’s the 
Spiro-Spring, exclusively Harvard’s in America! Made of 
a super hi-tensile Danish steel with an improved “beehive” 
suspension for greater strength and resiliency. Will not 
develop “center sag’”’; provides far more seating and sleep- 
ing comfort — stands up under the horseplay-abuse that 
quickly ruins ordinary dorm beds. Proved in schools and 
institutions throughout the country. Double-braced frame; 
safety-round corners; non-marring glides for controlled 
mobility; flared legs to prevent frame from marring walls. 
Headboard use optional. 


Now Available with Choice of Headboards 
Designed exclusively for Harvard. Tan spatter 
“Flakewood” or tan wood-grain “Laminaire” plastic. 
Stain and grease resistant; easily washable. Write 
today for complete specifications. 


HARVARD METAL BED FRAMES 


are the answer where box springs are 
a must. World's largest seller. 

Write today for prices, speci- 
fications, and exclusive 

features important to 

your maintenance budget. 


——<ee. 


HARVARD FRAMES 


made only by THE HARVARD MFG. CO., 7619 Grand Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio | 
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> 


John J, Duggan Junior High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


perfect 
performance 


Hampden Public Seating! 


Whatever your specific 
needs, Hampden builds a 
chair that does the job best. 
Wherever people meet, in 
schools, churches, offices, 
— Hampden “extras” give 
you high quality plus high 
fashion at very low cost. 
For detailed information 
on the most complete 
line of adult and juvenile 
folding furniture write 


Easthampton, Massachusetts 
today direct. 


Department HS- 11 


Distributors throughout the United States 


For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 
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@ Business managers and other executives, 
as well as coaches and athlectic directors, 
may now have copies of the Sports Calen- 
dar prepared by Master Lock Co., Dept. J, 
A at 45, Wis. The calendar has ‘Sean 
redesigned to correspond to the school year, 
running from September through June. The 
new 1958-59 Calendar provides ample 
space for listing important events. 
For more details circle #639 on mailing card 


e Trampolines for every age, from the 
“Tiny Tramp” for small children to the 
“Collegian” which meets all AAU and 
inter-collegiate specifications are described 
and illustrated in the new catalog released 
by American Trampoline Co., Jefferson, 
lowa. Also included are “Dive-O-Tramps” 
for pools, and Trampoline accessories. 

For more details circle 640 on mailing card 


e Photographs of schools, colleges and 
hospitals employing American Glass Prod- 
ucts illustrate an eight-page catalog on the 
subject released by American Window 
Glass Co., 2000 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. The various types of glass 
and their uses discussed in the folder in- 
clude Lustraglass, Lustracrystal, Lustra- 
gray, Lustrawhite, Bulb Edge Glass and 
Thin Glass. 
For more details circle #641 on mailing card 


@ Reference Manual of Steel Equipment 
No. 485 is now available from Equipto, 
Aurora, Ill. All types of steel shelving, 
drawers, lockers, work benches and tables 
and other storage, office and shop equip- 
ment are described and illustrated in the 
48-page booklet. 


For more details circle #642 on mailing card 


At a Lange Midwestern University ; 


o 
ee 
Pi , 
' * WA ' 
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Architect: Howard Dwight Smith « Associate Architects; Potter, Tyler, Martin & Ross 


13 buildings equipped 


with SPENCER 


vacuum cleaning systems 


Foresighted officials here . . . as elsewhere . . . know that 
ease of maintenance begins on the drawing board. 


PLANNING 


iN a Spencer system...consisting of a 


centrally located vacuum producer and dirt separator, 
plus piping to conveniently located inlets throughout the 


Catalog 160—Describes 
Spencer Central Vocuum 
Cleaning Systems 


building . . . means: 


FASTER CLEANING—No time-consuming transporting of 


bulky equipment. Operator simply flips a switch, cleans 


Bulletin 153C 
—Describes 
new Spencer 
Vacusiot 

System 


mop thoroughly and quickly without touching dirt and 
goes on with his work. 


BETTER CLEANING—All dirt, dust and germs are carried 


away through an enclosed system . . . cannot recirculate 


into the air. 


> 
. | aise Available: 
\ { 20 minute color 
movie showing 
Vacuslot systems 


m vse. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE 
vacuum 
CLEANERS 
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LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS—-More floor area cleaned 
per man hour means smaller maintenance staff required. 


TURBINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 6 ( 


ONNECT UT 


For additional information, use postcard on page 99. 


@ Young’s Wheeled Equipment for Schools 
and Universities is listed and described 
in Catalog No. 57 released by The Paul 
O. Young Co., Line Lexington, Pa. The 
36-page booklet illustrates and describes 
carts and trucks for maintenance and 
housekeeping in educational institutions. 
Illustrations show equipment in use and 
prices are included. 
For more details circle #643 on mailing card 


® Hours of time can be saved by cafeteria 
managers and others handling coins when 
Coin Handling Equipment is used. Ac- 
curacy is also assured with the equipment 
which is described in a four-page folder 
available from Klopp Engineering, Inc., 
35551 Schoolcraft, Livonia, Mich. Coins 
are sorted, counted and wrapped by ma- 
chines which quickly pay for themselves 
in time saved. 
For more details circle #644 on mailing card 


e New ideas in lighting fixtures for all 
types of institutions are presented in the 
new “LL” Catalog released by Meierjohan- 
Wengler, 1102 W. Ninth St., Cincinnati 
3, Ohio. It carries nearly 200 illustrations 
of Contemporary and Traditional Lighting 
Fixtures, with descriptive information on 
each. 
For more details circle #645 on mailing card 


e Lifetime Quality Drafting and School 
Equipment is the subject of a new 24- 
page general catalog issued by the Stacor 
Equipment Co., 295 Emmet St., Newark 
5, N.J. Sizes, dimensions and other speci- 
fications are tabulated for each piece of 
equipment, including new products and 
new lines. 
For more details circle #646 on mailing card 


e “Classrooms for Easy Listening,” is the 
title of a 16-page booklet in easy-to-read, 
everyday language with simple explana- 
tory drawings presented by The Flexicore 
Co., Inc., 1932 E. Monument Ave., Dayton 
2, Ohio. It illustrates the importance of 
voice reinforcement and the control of 
reverberation time, as well as the use of 
sound reflective ceilings. 
For more details circle 647 on mailing card 


e A 49-page illustrated revised catalog 
of floor machines is offered by The Kent 
Co., Inc., Rome, N.Y. Kent’s nine “Off- 
set Machines,” the Viking and Lightning 
vacuum machines, suction cleaners for 
furnace and boiler flue cleaning, a large 
selection of attachments and miscellaneous 
tools and four models of the “Turbo-Vac” 
line are listed. 
For more details circle 648 on mailing card 


@ The new Type HP movable wall system 
developed by E. F. Hauserman Co., 7516 
Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio, is the sub- 
ject of a 12-page brochure recently re- 
leased. Key features, complete architectural 
specifications and detailed sectional draw- 
ings of the wall system are presented in the 
fully-illustrated booklet. 


For more details circle #649 on mailing card 


© Twelve different paint stripping com- 
pounds and four methods commonly used 
to remove paint are discussed in a new 
booklet, “How to Strip Paint,” published 
by Oakite Products, Inc., 19 Rector St., 
New York 6. 
For more details circle #650 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 98) 
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@ The Lupton curtain wall system, devel- 
oped in cooperation with leading architects, 
is the subject of the 16-page Catalog SCW- 
580 issued by Michael Flynn Mfg. Co., 700 
E. Godfrey St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. The 
catalog gives general and specific design 
data for the two main types of Lupton cur- 
tain walls which are designed specifically 
to form complete exterior walls for single 
or multi-story buildings of any type. Con- 
struction details with scale drawings of 
parts and typical elevations showing pat- 
terns are also included. 
For more details circle #651 on mailing card 


@ The varied uses of Alsynite translucent 
fiberglass panels in school construction are 
illustrated and described in the new 40- 
page Folder S-358 issued by Alsynite Co. 
of America, 4654 De Soto St., San Diego 
9, Calif. How Alsynite installations can day- 
light schools to save costs; use of paneling 
in various sections of the school and for 
structural members, and qualities of Alsy- 
nite are some of the subjects covered. 

For more details circle 652 on mailing card 


e A series of color, sound filmstrips on 
various phases of floor care and the materi- 
als used are available from Multi-Clean 
Products, Inc., Ford Parkway, St. Paul 16, 
Minn., or from its local distributors. 

For more details circle #653 on mailing card 


© The complete line of Cole Office Equip- 
ment is presented in a newly revised 72- 
page catalog issued by Cole Steel Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., 145 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Printed in black and white and 
color, the catalog carries descriptive details 
with illustrations on furniture, filing equip- 
ment, folding chairs, refinish enamel, cabi- 
nets, counters, lamps, lockers and other of- 
fice equipment. 
For more details circle #654 on mailing card 


@ The 1958 Catalog of Contract Furniture 
offered by Baumritter Corp., 171 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, presents full informa- 
tion on the comprehensive furniture line 
manufactured by the company. Full color 
swatches are bound into the catalog to- 
gether with color plates of installations. The 
60-page book, spiral bound for ease of han- 
dling, pictures the attractive line, gives 
specifications and descriptive data, and 
lists institutions using Baumritter furniture. 
For more details circle #655 on mailing card 


e Information on and _ illustrations of 
Stran-Steel school buildings, from gym- 
nasiums to bus garages, is given in a new 
brochure, “What Price Schools?” A work- 
able solution to the school building prob- 
lem through pre-engineered steel school 
buildings is discussed. The leaflet is avail- 
able from Stran-Steel Corp., Detroit 29, 
Mich. 


For more details circle £656 on mailing card 


e A complete set of 24 color reproduc- 
tions which illustrate the wide range of 
glazed and unglazed facing brick for all 
types of interior and exterior walls is in- 


corporated in Brochure #B-158. Prepared 


in file folder form by Natco Corp., 327 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa., for easy 
filing and quick sllaunen the material 
also includes detailed information on size, 
color and availability of Standard, Roman, 
Norman and “SCR” brick. 

For more details circle #657 on mailing card 
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® The fascinating developments in For- 
mica as a decorative mural material are 
discussed in a folder, “New Dimensions in 
Decorative Art,” released by Formica Cor- 
poration, 4614 Spring Grove Ave., Cincin- 
nati 32, Ohio. The results achieved with 
the three technics of original paintings, art- 
lay and inlay are illustrated, and informa- 
tion is given on some of the beautiful dec- 
orative possibilities of this medium. A 
sound stripfilm prepared by the company 
tells the story and illustrates examples in 
full color, of the applications of the new 
technics. 
For more details circle #658 on mailing card 


@ “Wrought Iron Pipe for Modern School 
Building” is the title of a new 8-page book- 
let stressing the economy of quality in se- 
lecting pipe for heating, snow melting, air 
conditioning and other uses. Included in 
the booklet, available from A. M. Byers Co., 
P. O. Box 1076, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., is a list 
of schools containing wrought iron piping. 
For more details circle #659 on mailing card 


e Catalog GEC-1032B covers the subject 
of low-voltage distribution equipment and 
components available from the Distribu- 
tion Unit, General Electric Co., Plainville, 
Conn. The 144-page 1958 General Catalog, 
issued jointly by the Circuit Protective 
Devices and Distribution Assemblies De- 
partments of the company, provides con- 
densed information on all products of the 
two departments. 
For more details circle $660 on mailing card 


e@ “Stage and Drapery Hardware” is the 
subject of a new 40-page catalog released 
by Automatic Devices Co., 2121 S. 12th 
St., Allentown, Pa. In addition to descrip- 
tive information and line drawings of the 
comprehensive line of equipment offered, 
the catalog is fully indexed for quick refer- 
ence and contains a curtain track selector 
table and a glossary of stage terms. 
For more details circle #661 on mailing card 


@ A 32-page booklet for distribution to 
professional and educational groups is of- 
fered by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 800 Sec- 
ond Ave., New York 17. Entitled “Your 
Career Opportunities in Pharmacy,” the 
booklet is designed to interest students in 


the broad career opportunities in this field. 
For more details circle #662 on mailing card 


e All major features, benefits and uses of 
the completely redesigned line of Waste 
King institutional garbage disposers are dis- 
cussed in the package of literature available 
from Waste King Corp., 3300 E. 50th St., 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. 

For more details circle #663 on mailing card 


© The new 8-page Bulletin No. 2700 is- 
sued by the Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 
2850 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 41, gives 
details on the complete line of Type L-CRF 
Airfoil Centrifugal Power Roof Ventilators. 
Maintenance-saving features of the line, 
data on new ee Reoare and specifica- 
tions are included. 
For more details circle #664 on mailing card 


e A series of five folders, each contain- 
ing 12 quantity Kitchen Tested Recipes 
“for menu variety and money-saving qual- 
ity,” is offered by Custom Food Products, 
Inc., 701 N. Western Ave., Chicago 12. 


For more details circie #665 on mailing card 


» use postcard on page 99. 


@ The many exclusive features of Strong 
Spotlights are discussed in a new brochure 
entitled “A Strong Spot Is the Best Spot.” 
Released by The Strong Electric Corp., 87 
City Park Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio, the bro- 
chure discusses the best utilization of spot- 
lights in schools, auditoriums and stadiums, 
and gives full descriptive information on 
both incandescent and carbon arc type 
spotlights, with recommendations as to the 
proper application of each. 
For more details circle #666 on mailing card 


e “A Planned Approach to Textbook 
Maintenance . . . The Delkote Book Main- 
tenance System,” is the subject of a 4- 
page pamphlet recently reprinted by Del- 
kote, Inc., P. O. Box 1335, Wilmington, 
Del., to help schools with this problem. 
Subjects covered include how the system 
nm with new and old books, how to set 
up the system and the Delkote products 
available. 
For more details circle #666A on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 


Central Scientific Co., 1700 Irving Park 
Blvd., Chicago 13, manufacturer of labora- 
tory equipment, announces a new sales dis- 
tribution system. In future school science 
equipment made by this company will be 
marketed on a direct factory-to-user basis 
rather than through resale agencies. The 
new marketing oe will eliminate extra 
handling and give better and faster deliv- 
ery. 


Metalab Equipment Co., 270 Duffy Ave., 
Hicksville, L.L., N.Y., manufacturer of 
wood laboratory furniture and equipment, 
announces the full-scale operation of its 
new plant, the Metalab-Labcraft Division 
of the Norbute Corp., with Arthur R. 
Salveson in charge of educational sales. 


Plastics Mfg. Co., 2700 S. Westmoreland, 
Dallas 33, Tex., manufacturer of Dallas 
Ware melamine plastic dishes since 1945, 
announces pond mcm of its modern air- 
conditioned plant in the Santa Fe Indus- 
trial District of Dallas. The company also 
manufactures Regal Ware for institutions, 
Konite plastic tumblers, _ and sher- 
bets, and Texan Tray, a laminated Fiber- 
glas and polyester resin serving tray. 


Simoniz Company, 2100 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 16, manufacturer of maintenance 
products, announces the reorganization of 
its Commercial Products Division as an 
independent marketing unit within the 
organizational structure of the company, 
with H. C. Rains as manager of the 
division. 


Stacor Equipment Co., 285 Emmett St., 
Newark 5, N. J., manufacturer of Lifetime 
Quality drafting and school equipment, an- 
nounces it has taken over the production 
and sale of Visionaire Library Furniture. 


Straus-Duparquet, Inc., 33 E. 17th St., New 
York 3, manufacturer and distributor of 
food service equipment, supplies, furniture 
and furnishings for institutions, announces 
its acquisition by Grayson Equipment Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., manufacturer of institu- 
tional food service and freezing equipment. 
Facilities of the two companies are consoli- 
dated and will operate under the name of 
Straus-Duparquet, Inc. 
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NEW DISHWASHER DEVELOPMENTS 
FROM HOBART 


Space...speed...savings...sanitation. These are the areas where 
Hobart research is constantly improving the performance of the 
industry's most complete line of quality dishwashing machines. Here 
are the latest of these developments—each designed to make a spe- 
cific dishwashing operation more efficient for you. 


NEW two-tank machine in space 
of one-tank type 


Another industry-first by Hobart. Now you can 
have all the improved sanitation and efficiency of 
power wash, separate power rinse in a machine 
with the same between-tables dimensions as a 
single-tank unit. In this minimum space, unique 
Hobart design of the new AM-77 effectively sepa- 
rates wash and rinse streams—each powered by a 
separate Hobart-built motor and pump. Final 
fresh-water rinse employs famous Hobart 
revolving-arm feature. 


NEW timed countertop 
dishwasher 


A favorite straight-line machine for 
smaller operations, the SM series of 
machines now offers improved auto- 
matic-timed control for power wash 
and rinse cycles...is more compact, 
simplified. Single selector switch for 
timed, automatic or off positions. 
“On-off” pilot light indicates machine 
operation. Another important feature: 
prolonged rinse for glasses is always 
available. 


NEW popular machines 
now stainless steel... 
inside and out 


The exclusive Hobart under- 
counter or free-standing dish- 
washer now features all interior 
and exterior surfaces of durable, 
easily cleaned stainless steel. Ideal 
for convenient yet out-of-the-way 
installation in bars, drugstores, 
snack bars, diet kitchens, rest 
homes and as a glasswasher unit 
in higher volume kitchens. Capac- 
ity, 600 glasses an hour. 


NEW compact power scrapper... saves water 


This newest addition gives Hobart the most complete scrapper line. The 
Model RS gives power scrapping advantages in the space of 22 inches. By 
using overflow rinse water from the dishwasher, the Model RS saves water 
and reduces costs. Other new features: splash shields and front-removable 
scrap trays. 


Hobart — The Complete Dishwasher Line. See your nearby Hobart Dealer for de- 
tails on any of the above machines or any other dishwashers in the complete 
Hobart line. The Hobart Manufacturing Company, Dept. 301, Troy, Ohio. 


Hobart @& 


machines 


A complete line by the World's Oldest and 
Largest Manufacturer of Food Store, Kitchen, 
Bakery and Dishwashing Machines 








Wr. Eugene B. Power, 
University Microfilas, 
S13 N. Pirst St., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Medical College of Georgia, Eugene Talmadge Memorial Hospital, Augusta, Georgia. Gregson & Ellis, architects, Atlanta; Ketterson, Lazenby & Borum, mechan- 


ical engineers, Atlanta; George A. Fuller Co., general contractor, Washington, D.C.; Mechanical Contractors & Engineers, Inc., mechanical contractor, Atlanta. 


The Right Way to Control Air Conditioning... 
Johnson Pneumatic Temperature Control 


Planners of the Eugene Talmadge Memorial 
Hospital, Medical College of Georgia, saw to it 
that the hospital gets the full benefit of its 
investment in air conditioning. 

A specially planned Johnson Pneumatic 
Temperature Control System provides preci- 
sion, waste-free operation of the building’s 15 
large central fan air conditioning systems and 
811 centrally supplied room air conditioning 
units. 

All rooms are individually controlled by 
Johnson Thermostats, thus providing the nec- 
essary flexibility to meet each one of many 
varied temperature requirements. The system 
eliminates the need for time-consuming room 
temperature checks. It results in better care 
and greater comfort for patients, improves the 
overall working efficiency of the staff and 


assures long range savings on heating and cool- 
ing costs. 


The buildings on your campus can be 
controlled with equal efficiency by Johnson 
Pneumatic Control Systems. Only pneumatic 
controls can meet the diversified temperature 
and humidity requirements of modern educa- 
tional buildings so effectively, yet so simply and 
economically. When you build or modernize, 
ask your consulting engineer, architect or local 
Johnson representative about pneumatic 
controls. He’ll gladly explain how a specially 
engineered Johnson System with individual 
room controls can help you get the most out of 
your air conditioning. 

Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal 
Cities. 
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